













































































































































































































IFE INSURANCE. 
MANHATTAN 

SURANCE COMPANY, 

108 Broapway, cor. PINnk-stT. ¢ 

under tho new law of the State, with 


CAPITAL OF $100,000, 

iled States Stocks, and pledged for the 
bligations of the Company, 

pon the mutual principles, to insure: ‘ 
s of individuals for one or more years, or 


lives, the amount payable at the death 
accident by travel, for short or long jour- 


re the payment of a cortatn amount at a 
y the paymentof s swall annual premium, 
either case to PARTICIPATE IN ALL THE 
E COMPANY 

nay waive the right to the profits of the 
in all cases where this is done the rate of 
nsiderably leas, 

ages of Life Insurance are widely under. 
e husband, a father of humble means, it 
le guarantee of support to bis family after 
investment Of @ (trifling @mount per an- 
sotens man should uegiect to avail him. 
efits 

. Premiums arranged to accommodate the 


ation desired cheerfully given at the office 


ROARD OF DIREOCTUERS 
an Schaick, David Austen 
Woodhull, Ambrose C. Kingsland, 
, Morgan, Enech Dean 


lvath’l G. Bradford, 
Edwin J. Brown, 
James C, Baldwin, 
Wm. K. Strong, 
David S Mills, jr., 
Lewis B. Loder, 
John P. Brown, 

J. B. Hervick, 
John P. Were, 
Dauiel Burtnett, 
George Webb, 
John A. Merritt, 
Henry Swkes, 
James Van Norden 


ONZO A. ALVORD, President. 

ecretar 

Scnaicx, Attorneys and Counse! 
'edical Examiner, at the office 





Yonsulting Physician 





MERICAN MUTUAL 
Life insuranee Company, 


Or New Haven, Conn. 
{i CAPITAL 100,000 DOLLARS. 
rested in Bor rigages aud stocks 





than charged by other Mutual 
Aunually, Sewi-annually 
convenience of the ap- 





t gu! he 


Srutman, President, 


vyEs, Secretary 
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An Organ fur Kvery family. 


AKGELY INCREASING DiMAND for 
ebrated ZZOLIAN PIANO FORTE, manu- 
y T. GILBERT Co., has rendered it peces- 
n a second Warehouse for the sale of these 
3. The subscribers have accordingly taken 
ray, corner of Anthony-street, in addition to 
sr establishment at 447 Broadway, and now 
ither place a large and complete assortment 
s kianos, with or without the Attachment, 
of superior quatity 

uliarities of the ALovian Pianos specially 
hem to families who wish to add to the ordi- 
f the Piano Forte the pleasure aud advantage 
Vinsic. Posse 1¢ richr and volume of 
.and that 7 ion ot sound peealiar to 
uments, they | ai! the qualities necessary 

















yropriate accompaniment of the voice, which 
that noble inst ent, without either its in 
k it more inconvenient expense 





slicucy of tone peculiarly fit them 


5s of cece 
delightful part of 
lian an admirable assistaut, cheap, convenient, 
erready. Wherever it has been introduced 
en unqualified satis'action, and to none more 
ose whose tastes and habits lead them to the 
1 of vocal and sacred music. It seldom if ever 

tune, and in no degree injures or intorferea 
Piano. assures us that they 
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to be known to become the favorite parlor in- 
WATERS & BERRY, 
833 and 447 Broadway, 
CLOCKS, 
CHURCHES, PUBLIC BUILDINGS, 


RAILLKVUAD STATiONS, &o. 
idersigned having made important improve- 
in the construction of Clocks, especially in the 
for counteracting the influerce of the changes 
aturo upon the pendulum, and the retaining 






ich keeps the clook going while being wound), 
vith & moet precise method of adjusting the 
to correct time, are prepared to furnish Clocka 


ty superior to any made in the United States, 
scuracy of time- keeping anddurability. They 
n confidence, having tested their performance 
l year 






omIcaL Crocrs made to order, and warranted 
ny in the United States or Europe 
ms will be such as to alluw purchasers ample 


ty of testing their qualities, and all Clocks not 
stisfactory when completed may be rejected. 
Address, SHEXKY & BYKAM, 
kiand Works, Sag Harbor, L. L., New York. 
















syram has fully established his reputation as 
1@ first Clock Makers in the world,”"—Scteniyic 
L. 
3yram isa rare mechanical genius ”’—Journal 
ree 118-13teow* 
lake’s Patent Pire-Proof Paint, 
riginal and only ge»uine article that can be sold 
ed without infringing my patevt and which, ia 
iths after applied, turns to SUATE or STONE, 
,oomplete | NAMEL or COAT of MAIL, over 
covered, bidding defiance to fire, water or 
It has now been in use over seven years, and 
at applic d is now like a stone. 
ut for WOK THLESS COUNTERFEITS, as 
unprincipled mg are grinding up stone and 
inds of worthless stuff, and endeavoring to eell 
Proof Vaint. | have recently commenced three 
inst parties infringing my rights, and am de- 


| tO prosecute every one | can detect, ‘The gen- 
her in dry powder or ground in oll, of different 


an at all times be bad at the General Depot, 


L-strret, New York, from the Patoptee. 

w13t Wii LIAM BLAKE. 
ln 
IO FIRS-PROOF PAINT. 
justly celebrated Fire and Water-Proof Paint 
now been more thantwo years befure the public, 


1 thoroughly tested, and found to be botb IN- 
ISTIBLE end IMPER VIOUSto MOISTURE, 
,ina short time, a coating as hard and appa- 
3 durable as marble itself. The above article, 
ymines near Akion, Ohio, in its varied colors, 
obtained in any quantity, WARRANTED TO PURe 
s,of W. H. STARR, No. 67 Beckwan-st., who 
al Agent and Ay ys tin New York; and will 
a Pamphlet with ful) History, Directions, &e., to 
. desiring to purchase the Genuine Ono Paint- 
—For churches it is particulerly desirable, giv- 
er wood or brick a sronr coating, and rendering 
ice FPIRE-PROOF Ol-Llyeow 


IDTZ, BROTHER & 6O., 
9 WuLiaM AND 13 Jonn-stReeTs, New York, 
Manufacturers of every variety of 
and Camphene Lamps, Spirtt Gas Lamps, 
DELIEKS, CANDELABRA,GIRANDOLES, 
ALL LANTERNS AND MANTEL ORNAMENTS. 
FIXTURES of all kinds made to order, and 
Pipe put in buildings. Also, importers of 
9H MECHANICAL or CARCEL LAMPS, 
Chimneys and Wicks, of the best quality—and 
cles in their line of business. They are alo 
turing CALIFORNIA GOLD RET ORTS, of 
s, suitable for Miners 











2 hy mail prompt attandad to oot 
Important to Ladies, 
GLENFIELD STARCH. 
Glenfield Patent Double Refined Powder Starch 
most invaluable article for all laundry purposes. 
dressing of shirts it is nnsurpacsed, as it retains 
iful, clear, elastic finish, even in damp or warm 


It umparts to ladies’ muslin dresses that trans- 
and freshness of finish peculiar to new goods only. 
res no boiling, is perfectly free from all im urities, 
yarranced not to adhere to the iron, Seld by al. 
\ble Grocers and Druggists in New York, Brook _ 
iNiamsburgh, Boston, Mass , New Haven, Conn 
ORGE WALKER, Agent. 258) Washington, 
ad Retween Warren and uursay. 


Agents Wanted, 

the neighborhoods where fever and ague prevails 
he sale of — 

IPSON’S FEVER AND AGUE POWDERS. 
Powders have been ro uniformly successful, that 
prietors are avxious to int:oduce them in all new 
ents in the West. Letters cau be shown at their 
shment from country merebants from various 
f the United states, teetifying to their efficacy. 
orekeeper will be supplied at a liberal diecount 
batever quantity may be réquired, free of cost o 
ortation, io be accounted for only when scld, by 


pg to 
THOMPSON & CRAWFORD, 
No. 57 Market-atreet, Philadelphia. 


Musical Conventions, &¢, 
A Carb. 

= subscribers will travel and attend Musical Cote» 
mtions, Teachers’ Classes, Arsociations of Choirs, 
uring the months of July, August and september. 
tions from authorized persons will be promptly re* 
sd to. Classes and Associations desiring their s¢ 
og? sly as carly as convenient. 
ress, 199 Broadway. 
THOMAS HASTING 
WILLIAM B. BRADBURY, 

184-¢f 
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RE ALLOWED OF GOD TO BE PUT IN TRUST WITH THE GOSPEL, EVEN SO WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GOD, WHICH TRIETH 
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“THE INDEPENDENT. 


4 BERK MAN-STRERT, BETWEEN WILLAAM 
AND NASSAU. 


ommce 


TERMS—#2 per annum to those who order the 
paper sent by mail, and $2 60 to those who receive 
the paper by carriers or post-riders at thvir door 

of charge. 
ee ae who send five names with $10 will be 
entitled to a sixth copy gratis. 

Paymeut in ad? cases will be required in advance 

eA \WERTISEMENTs.—Seventy-five cents for 16 
\jnes for the first insertion, and fifty cents for each 
subsequent insertion. 

The Boston Orrice of The Independent is at the 
Literary Agency of G. W. Lieut, No. 8 Cornhill. 


EDITORIAL ARRANGEMENTS. 


The editors of this journal are Lronanp Bacon, 
Joe P. THOMPSON, and R. 8. Srorrs, Jun. 
When Mr. Storrs entered the editorial corps, 
he reserved the right to withdraw from it 
whenever the paper should have become estab- 
jished. Except for the absence of Dr. Bacon, he 
yould therefore have done so at the commencement 
of this year, But in of that ab e 
he will continue to contribute as heretofore to our 
columns ; being relieved, however, of all Editorial 
capervision ard responsibility, except im the case 
of hia own articles. These are designated by his 
nitial, 5. 
"the Assistant Editor is Rev. Josrua Leavitt. 

Rev. Gronce B. Cueever, D.D., (C.) and Rev. 
denny Warp Beecuer, (*) are enlisted as stated 
contributors to the editorial columns. 
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FROM OUR ALBANY CORRESPONDENT. 


AvBany, Sept. 1, 1851. 
AMERIGAN ASSOCIATION AT ALBANY. MORAL BEAR- 
ING OF ITS SCIENTIFIC VIEWS. 

At a time like the present, when scientific 
views bave assumed a bearing upon many ques- 
tionsof biblical and religious truth, a deep inte- 
rest pertains to the action of such a scientific 
pody as the American Assooiation, in that direc- 
tion. Some characteristics of the recent meeting 
sere worthy of particular notice in this respect. 

The most prominent of these was the very de- 
<jded theistic spirit of the essays and debates of 

this octaStou- There was a disposition to ac- 
knowledge the existence of God—to refer all the 
arrfgements of nature to his infinite wisdom and 

_fer; a gratifying desire to discover and dis- 
dose new proofs of his existence and attributes. 
One of the papers most marked in this particular 
' was an essay by Lieut. Maury “ on the Geologi- 
calagency of the winds.” He traced in a very 
elaborate and careful manner the course of the 
moist winds of the ocean from their origin. He 
showed the part they perform in the economy of 
sature—how they bring moisture from the tropi- 
cal regions of the ocean, and distribute it over 
ihe land, till their load is exhausted. Then he 
pointed out the fact that the inland seas—the 
Black, the Caspian, and others, lie directly in 
iheir path, ready to supply additional amounts of 
moisture, to water the regions yet more remote 
from the original sources of supply. After show- 
ing fully how extensive and how essential is this 
agency of these inland waters, he inquired how 
it happened that they should all be situated in po- 
sitions which enable them to contribute thus 
diectively to the economy of our globe, and the 
wants of man. He read, inthis arrangement of 
yur globe, the indications of a wise and beneficent 
design, aceomplishing itself and evincing itself 
vefore our eyes; and dwelt at some length, and 
with much interest, upon this somewhat novel 
indication of creative wisdom. I allude to this 
paper more particularly because of its author's 
professional relations. Religious allusions of 
this kind are not frequent among our naval offi- 
and when expressed by gentlemen of that 
class, there is more than usual ground for relying 
upon the sincerity of the avowal. 

Another paper of great interest in the same 
respect Was that presented by Prof, Stephen Al- 
exander, of Princeton, upon “the Forms and 
Origin of the Nebule.” The writer referred to 
the nebular hypothesis of La Place, and observed 
that it was unquestionably adequate in the mode 
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of it, to account for the formation of the universe ; 
the only question remaining was, that of its ade- 
quacy in measure, or degree. The recently discov- 
tred law of Kirkwood proved it satisfactory in the 
latter respect also. He referred te a previous paper 
of ts own, in which he had attempted to account 
for the formation of the selar system by this theory 
~supposing that the sun had at one period two 
tings, like those of Saturn, which Bond has shown 
io befuid, surrounding him. From the inner one of 
these, Mars and the planets within its orbit had 
teen formed ; from the outer the planets beyond 
Mars. He traced some curious conformities to 
this theory in the comparative sizes of these bod- 
ies to those theoretically obtainable for planets 
lormed from such a condition of matter, and at 
he same distances. ‘*So that we find,” he ob- 
erved, “nothing inconsistent with this nebular 
theory.” 

Next, proceeding to the resolvable nebula, 
Prof. A. remarked that nebulous matter revolving 
would admit two forms of stable equilibrium ; 
one of very great ellipticity, which would have 
ts two diameters to each other as 640 to 1, the 
other nearly spherical, as our earth is. He then 
traced the former of these to its results. Having 
an enormous surface, it must cool, and conse- 
quently condense, rapidly, till the contraction, and 
the increasing rapidity of revolution thereby en- 
gendered, must rupture its vast circumference. 
He pictured the form it would then take, showed 
how it would be modified by the continued revo- 
lution, and by successive ruptures, till finally the 
theoretical result was a nebule corresponding 
txactly with some of those which Lord Rosse’s 
steat instrument had resolved, which must finally 
ake the character of a binary star. 

Next, a ring would sometimes be formed by 
‘he centrifugal action, which would be ruptured 
by the same causesas before. This would result 
in forms like others which were depicted before 
‘te Association. These again would be modified 
still farther, and again the resulting forms iden- 
tied themselves with some of the singular nebulz 
Which are now familiar to astronomers. 

The spherical forms of the revolving nebule 
Would break ina somewhat different manner, and 
a ring of nebular matter would leave the circum- 
ference parallel to the axis of revolution. One 
or two forms were pictured, of marked coinci- 
dence with existing forms, till finally, as the de- 
velopment proceeded, the great dumbeil nebula 
of Rosse stood conspicuous as the result. The 
whole statement was luminous and beautiful, and 
was listened to with unusual interest; but when 
the author came to speak of the vast extent and 
the great rapidity of this movement, and of the 
certain issue of .its accelerating velocity, as 
assuring the utter destruction of this visible uni 
verse, the interest deepened toawe. And when 


he spoke of the eternal Creator, folding up and 
changing as a vesture the heavens and the earth, 
his simple and scriptural eloquence subdued awe 


into delight. 


These conclusions of Prof. Alexander drew 
forth some comments from Prof. Pierce, of Har- 
vard, and Mitchell, of Cincinnati, both of whom 
admiration for the essay, and 

generaliza- 


testified the highest 
the deepest interest in the remarkable 
tions it promulgated. 


The same spirit was manifest in the zodlogical 
Several 


department of the Association. 


up questions that have been much debated of late, 
and that bear directly upon biblical views. 
doctrine of anima! development was referred to, 
or the idea that one species was originated by an 
improved development of an inferior one; the 
doctrine too that species vary from a correspond- 
ing species in a different region in consequence 
of climate, and not by original creation,—these 
and other topics were broached, and with a gen- 
eral and decided tendency to religious views of 
God and of the creation. 


of the younger members of the body: many of 
whom probably hold him in the high estimation 


The 


In this department it was easy to see that Prof. 
Agassiz is the chief authority witha large section 


with which pupils are apt to look upon an en- 
thusiastic and distinguished instructor. His views 
are very generally accepted, I should judge, 
among this class of students of Natural History. 
It is to him, therefore, that the tendency which 
has been referred to is principally owing ; and it 
is gratifying to see how marked and distinct the 
idea of a creative intelligence is in all his views 
of nature. When one perceives how largely the 
eonceptions of a leading mind are apt to transfer 
themselves to the mass of students in that depart- 
ment of thought, the efforts of such a mind to 
communicate a right direction to others seem to 
call-for a very grateful and eordial acknowledg- 
ment. J refer to Prof. Agassiz in this relation, 
the more distinctly, because some of his views in 
respect to the origin of the human race have been 
very freely criticised, and his position is often 
misunderstood in consequence of it. With that 
exception his views have generally been marked 
by a strong leaning to cautious and religious 
conclusions. He is known to stand altogether 
remote from, and altogether averse to, the theo- 
ries so current of late among a class of European 
Naturalists, which degrade man into an im- 
proved brute, and which hide God from view by 
the laws of nature. 

In these respects his influence, which is cer- 
tainly very great, has been exerted with much 
energy and we cannot doubt with some very 
happy results. 

His theories of human and animal distribution 
which are unhappy, were brought forward, not 
perhaps with great distinctness, but with some 
frequency. One of the most distinct allusions of 
this kind was made by Dr. Burnett of Boston 
who contended for some positions of that kind 
in an essay upon the seventeen year locust. He 
thought that the fact that this insect buries itself 
in the soil during the whole period from its de- 
velopment to its maturity, removed it from the 
influence of civilization ; and that we could rea- 
son with more than common certainty from its 
present rate of increase to its original rate. As 
therefore its numbers do not increase from one 
to another of its periods, it might be inferred that 
it never had increased, and that it was originally 
created not in a single pair but in its present 
numbers, over the whole field of its occupancy. 
As, moreover, its times of appearance, though 
the same in the characteristic interval of seven- 
teen years, do not coincide in different parts of 
the country, several different groups of them must 
have been originally created at distinct periods, 
Now it may safely be said that nothing could 
be weaker than the reasoning of this paper. Not 
one of the facts which serve as the basis of these 
conclusions can be relied upon as correct, and 
not one of them was argued with any vigor. 
The fact that the insect does not increase in num- 
bers was asserted on the evidence of the vague 
impressions of “ men of sense, especially farmers’ 
in Pennsylvania. [tis probably true that with 
us they do not increase much, for the reason that 
the swine destroy them in vast quantities—a fact 
which seems to have escaped this gentleman’s 
researches. Their present fate of increase there- 
fore, affords much the same ground of argument 
in respect to the original rate as the rate at 
which cattle or fowls increase near a market 
town would do, of their original multiplication. 
The fact that they are eaten by swine shows 
that the insect is peculiarly under the influence 
of civilization. As for the differences in the 
times of their appearance, in different localities, 
numerous causes constantly modify such periods. 
An increase of temperature will accelerate the 
rate of development ; and the mere plowing of a 
field will sometimes accelerate these insects by a 
season. And yet weak as this paper was, Prof. 
Agassiz gave it high approbation, and expressed 
his gratification at finding his own views borne 
out by this investigation! Prof. A.’s views will 
derive no real strength from confirmations like 
ese, 

But with the exception of this particular topic 
nothing which I heard could be looked upon with 
the least disapprobation by any Christian mind ; 
and it was delightful to find that the men of 
science in our country are so cordially codéperat- 
ing in the diffusion of just and elevated views of 
their favorite subjects. As American science 
grows into influence and respect it will be grati- 
fying to find it speaking with distinct and earnest 
tone upon the moral questions which it is con- 
strained to discuss. Should such a spirit as I 
have described continue to animate this body, it 
will perform an important office both at home 
and abroad ; and will both endear science to the 
national mind on the one hand, and win grateful 
acknowledgments for a service of such value. 
Yours, &c., Ho.tanp. 


FROM OUR BOSTON CORRESPONDENT. 


Boston, Sept. 4, 1851. 
ANNIVERSARIES AT ANDOVER. 
The exercises of the anniversary of the Theo- 
logical Seminary at Andover commenced at 9 
A.M., of Monday last, by the examination of the 
Junior Class in the original languages of the Bible, 
by Prof. Edwards. At 2 P.M. the Middle Class 
were examined in Systematic Theology, by Prof. 
ark. The result of these examinations was to 
increase the confidence of those present in the 
unusual thoroughness and efficiency of the course 
of igstruction in this institution, and to gratify 
all by the evidence of the real worth and wisdom 
of those to whose hands this important trust has 
been confided. 
MR. HOISINGTON’S ADDRESS. 
The evening of Monday was occupied by an 
address delivered before the “Society of Inquiry 
respecting Missions,” by Rev. H. R. Hoisington, 
of Ceylon. After prayer, by Rev. Pres. Hitch- 
cock, and appropriate music, the speaker an- 
nounced his subject as  India—as a field for in- 
quiry and evangelical labor.” 
He thought the Hindoo character was very 
imperfectly understood. The facts which have 
been brought to light by missionary labor, are 
disjointed and mixed with error. The interpreta- 
tion of the grotesque and imposing system of 
Hindooism is to be sought within. He had never 
been able to get a satisfactory view of Hindooism 
until he had been able to trace it in Hindoo au- 
thors. 
The Hindoos were not the first inhabitants of 
India. Their origin is covered with obscurity. 
Remnants of the real aborigines may still be 
traced in the fastnesses of the hills and forests. 
Their dialects have no affinity to the Sanscrit. 





papers 
Were read upon zodlogical subjects, which brought 


west, across the Indus, and by sea into south- 


ever, he thought were of the family of Cush, and 
entered India by the north-west. 


They were of the Solar race of kings, while 
Boodh was of Lunar race (a branch of the former). 
A long series of conflicts between these two ter- 
minated in the triumphs of the Brahmins, who 
broke the power of the Boodhists and dfove them 
to a refuge in Ceylon, and even further east. 
They then set themselves to the construction of 
a religious system—and kere commences Brah- 
minism. 


themselves into a supreme hierarchy ; and this is 
the only satisfactory explanation of the origin of 
caste. 
first age of Hindooism. This fact clashes with 
the Jegend that the four castes sprung from four 
parts of Brahma’s body. 


quering Brahmins. 


erful tribe from Scythia, who were subdued after 
a long struggle, yielding on condition that they 
should be constituted a privileged class or caste, 
second only to their victors, called the Rsha- 
teizas. 


to have been one of the Sacal tribes, allied to the 





The Brahmins fought their way to power. 


It was one of their ruling purposes to establish 


These distinctions were unknown in the 


The first caste is, of course, that of the con- 


The second arose from the subjection of a pow- 


The third caste is that of Vuisydes, who seem 


Lunar kings, and who were subdued by the 
Brahmins. 
The fourth and lowest caste, the Sudras, hada 
similar origin. Hindoo authors speak of a tribe 
called Sudeas, and inhabiting the western extrem- 
ity of Northern India, near the Indus. Strabo 
called them Svdpaxa, They were classed with 
outcasts and barbarians. 
The speaker then cited several passages from 
the Hindoo books, going to show that caste was 
at first a mere social and political institution. 
But as Brahminical power and authority ad- 
vanced, all things were made subservient to their 
religion, and henceforth caste became a religious 
institution, enforced by the sanctions of the Di- 
vine law. 
The general rules of caste are— 
1. The Brahmin shall make gifts, worship the 
gods with sacrifices, study the Vedas, perform 
ablutions, preserve the sacred fires, &c., &c. 
2. The Rshateizas shall give presents to the 
Brahmins, perform some sacrifices, study the 
Vedas, and guard the earth. 
3. The Vaisyoes are to be occupied in com- 
merce and agriculture. 
4. The Sudras are to wait upon the others. 
These castes are numerously subdivided, and 
their evils are manifold. The power of the sys- 
tem is greatly broken in Ceylon. The palmy 
days of Brahminism were previous to the Mo- 
hammedan invasion of India, thence backward a 
thousand years. It seems probable that the 
worship taught in the Vedas was the earliest 
form of Hindoo religion in India. It was a 
branch of Sabianism, and connects the Hindoo at 
once with the patriarchs of the Bible. 
Historically, the speaker divided Hindooism 
into three periods, viz. : 
1. The patriarchal—when their doctrines had 
some resemblance to those of the family of 
Abraham. 
2. The philosophical—when their notions were 
elaborated into the dignity of a system. 
3. The mythological—commencing about B. C. 
30, and the period of Brahminical domination. 
Here belong all the families and genealogies of 
gods and goddesses, and the forms of temple 
worship. The doctrine of one God in connection 
with innumerable objects of worship, is a perfect 
paradox to us, but by no means to them. They 
hold that there is -but one God—who is eternal, 
uncreate and omnipotent, formless and unchange- 
able, yet capable of being developed through na- 
tural organisms. This one God they hold to be 
male and female, and that these twofold energies 
may be developed in any form and to any extent, 
at any time. 
After an extended expose of numerous other 
features of the Hindoo faith, the speaker closed 
by an earnest and touching appeal to students in 
theology, and to all who love our Lord Jesus 
Christ. 
The address was full of interesting and im- 
portant matter, but was too dry and too long for 
the best popular effect. 
SERMON BEFORE THE ALUMNI. 

The annual sermon before the Alumni of the 
Seminary was delivered at 10 A.M. of Tuesday, 
by Rev. Worthington Smith, D.D., President of 
the College at Burlington, Vt. The introductory 
services were performed by Rev. George Howe, 
D.D., Professor of Biblical Literature in the Theo- 
logical Seminary of Columbia, 8.C. The preach- 
er’s discourse was founded upon Jonn 3 : 12—“ If 
I have told you of earthly things and ye believe 
not, hew shall ye believe if I tell you of heavenly 
things ?” 
e must naturally suppose that Nicod 
had become familiar with the name and fame of 
Jesus, and was sincere in his conversation with 
him. It was a meeting of earnest minds on a 
serious occasion. So, without apology, Jesus 
alludes at once to fundamentai principles and 
applies them with power to the Jew’s awakened 
soul. We propose as the subject to which this 
Scripture leads us, “ the true method of religious 
inquiry and instruction.” 
I. Certain elements of religious truth may be 
assumed as potentially present, if not actually in- 
nate in the minds of men. 
If there be no arrangement in man’s being by 
which he can know what is right, it is quite in- 
conceivable that he should be held accountable, 
or should be, in fact, accessible to the power of 
spiritual influence. No body of men has been 
found without the notion of some superior Be- 
ing,—of personal ill-desert and accountability, 
and the ity of appeasing, in some way, the 
offended Divinity. 

The great Teacher, on this occasion, makes 
his first appeal to these interior truths. He fore- 
bore to divulge his own great mission until he 
had first pressed those springs which he himself 
had concealed in the human breast. Instead of 
homilizing upon the great end of his own coming, 
he directed Nicodemus to the oracle within his 
own bosom—the handwriting of nature—to those 
soul-yearnings and longings which cry out, “ Ye 
must be born again.” This is the first principle 
which the Savior teaches us to invoke as the first 
element of piety. 

II. Christian knowledge is not only progressive, 
but it follows the law of growth, which is exempli- 
fied in the things of life. Growth is the law of 
the mind as of material things, and the soul is 








itual as its temporal knowledge. Nothing is 
truth to us that cannot be grasped in our ideas. 
Nothing is trath to us, and for us, except as it 
passes under the law of our own nature, and 
awakens into a conseious state those germs of 
truth which exist in every mind. Development 
is, then, the law of spiritual culture. 

III. The higher and more recondite truths of re- 


the more simple and obvious, The child must 
must begin with the alphabet. The Divine 
teacher inculcates the same method for the child of 
the Spirit. He began not with the “heavenly "— 
but with the very elements of our own soul, and laid 
hold upon the truth, that that soul is needy, 
less, and must be born again. The beginning of 
the Gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ is then to be 
found, in an important sense, in our own breasts. 
If we cannot understand the earthly, how can we 


first a knowledge of the disease. 





western India. ‘Their Hindoo conquerors, how- 


inguary requires that Divine Truth become 


pected without an inward consciousness of the 
power of Truth. Assent is not enough ; nor does 
assent necessarily lead to the inward knowledg®} Ca). ; died at Philadelphia, Pa., Jan. 22, 1851. 
required. What is needed isan inward, irrepres- 
sible conviction. I shall groan in spirit until my 
heart receives the testimony that I am born of 
God. Leaving the earthly | shall then ascend to} 
the heavenly, and with joy draw water out of 
the wells of salvation. 


to religious culture which are found in man's 
bosom. To lean upon Reason is sometimes tho 
to be equivalent to the disparagement of Rev 
tion. 


subject to the same conditions in gaining its spir- | 


ligion can be apprehended only as we begin with | wy 


comprehend the heavenly? No man can be ex- 
| to understand the remedy who has not 










In the Divine method no progress can be ex 


Inferences. ‘t 


It is a mistake to suppose that this method is dis 
connected from experience and is not founded on} 
it. By abjuring the a priori argument we incuy 
the danger of repelling those minds which rely 


knowledge from a system to a mere aggregate of 
principles and facts. 
2, We are cautioned not to disparage those aidg 








But what is Revelation for, but to Tall 
forth and then answer questions from within ? 
Man though marred and tarnished, yet reflects 
the lineaments of the Divine nature. There is 
still an oracle within that answers to the oracle 
above—a voice responsive to the voice without. 
Were it less than this or other than this even in 
its most depraved state, the soul would be a 
THING, and no man ; not only without life but in- 
capable of resurrection. Jesus spoke to Nicode- 
mus first of earthly things—of the things within 
himself—to wake up his dull soul. 

3. In imparting instruction to men we are cau- 
tioned against confounding and inverting the or- 
der of Divine things. The Savior exercised this 
care. Even his Divine skill could not work out 
of the harmonies of the law himself had laid 
upon the human spirit. Our most successful 
work is when we work as hé worked. 

4. We discern one reason, and perhaps the chief 
one, why the higher truths of religion are so often 
rejected. It is so inecience. Its greatest mys- 
teries are comprehensible only after conquering 
in detail those humbler truths which lead to them. 
And, therefore, the uncultivated crowd sneer at 
them. In like manner we hear men caviling 
against the truths of religion, for no other reason 
but that they have not been led forward to them 
from first and acknowledged principles. 

The doetrines of Divine Sovereignty, Election 

Decrees, &c., &c., are often rejected because they 
are placed before the soul before its conscious- 
ness has been prepared for them. It has not yet 
learned that it is sinful and must be born again. 
But when the preacher begins with the “ earthly 
things,” and awakens the consciousness of the 
soul to its needs and ill-deserts, and shows it to 
itself as cursed by the law, and trembling under 
the wrath of an angry God, under this pressure 
all the rest comes right, and there is no trouble 
about Eleotion or Decrees. It is because the 
work is not begun within—where Christ began— 
that errors have so extensively prevailed. 

5. We infer the inexcusableness of those who 
reject those first principles on which these higher 
truths depend. The truth is nigh thee, O man, in 
thine own soul, in these first principles! Wilt 
thou say, “I had no Bible?” God will answer, 
“Thou needest none.” Wilt thou say, ‘‘I could 
not reconcile Reason with Scripture, nor Scrip- 
ture with itself?” God will answer, “Thou 
wert not required to do either, but only to recon- 
cile thyself to God.” In your own heart lie first 
principles which if apprehended and used, 
carry you on to the felt necessity and the cBiisé: 
quent ready acquisition of every truth that is 
needed to make you wise unto salvation. But if 
you reject those principles you have no plage 
whereon to stand to begin the work of salvation. 
6. The source is indicated whence is to come the 
revival and augmentation of that power of the 
pulpit over the popular mind which is, under God, 
to introduce the final triumph of religion. Never 
were the altars of the church loaded with such 
wealth of learning and scholarship, and culti- 
vated taste and artistic power, as at present. To 
this our schools of Theology, aided by the riper 
discipline attained in the schools below, have es- 
sentially contributed. Yet never did the mind of 
Christendom show less subjection to the infl 
of the pulpit than now. Other guides have risen 
up. The people have been elevated, and he 
who would move them now must begin as Jesus 
did, within. Truth must be digested. Until the 
preacher becomes the interpreter of the soul as 
well as the Word, and speaks what he feels as 
well as what he knows, the pulpit will fail to as- 
sert its true power and to assume its true place 
among the guiding influences of earth. 
May all who minister at the altar be touched 
with the live coal that glows thereon. May those 
who have long borne the heat and burden of the 
day, and those who are just putting on the harness, 
give earnest heed to the Apostolic Word, “ Med- 
itate on these things; give thyself wholly to 
them, that thy profiting may appear to all.” 
The sermon was one of great ability, and indi- 
cated that the accomplished thinker had himeelf 
learned the lesson he was teaching his brethren. 
It is hardly possible that any could have heard, 
with however much fear of Coleridge-ian sor. 
cery—without the conviction that truths most 
vital to the well-being of the pulpit, are latent 
somewhere in the neighborhood of the subject of 
the preacher. 

MEETING OF THE ALUMNI. 
Following the sermon of President Smith, was 
held the annual meeting of the Alumni. Rev. 
President Labaree was called to the chair, and 
Rey. J. S. Clark, D.D., appointed secretary, pro 
tem. Rev. Prof. B. B. Edwards was réelected 
Secretary of the Association for the ensuing year. 

Rev. Edward P. Humphrey, D.D., of Louis- 
ville, Ky., was appointed first preacher for the 
next year, and Rev. Benjamin Labaree, DD., 
President of Middlebury College, his substitute. 

NOTICES OF DECEASED ALUMNI. 

In the absence of Prof. Edwards, the follow- 
ing report of the dead of 1850-1 was read by 
Rev. 1. S. Clark, D.D. 

The number of deaths of alumni during the 
past year, so far as ascertained, has been eleven, 
four less than in the preceding year. Three of 
the eleven were foreign missionaries. 

. a of — er : = DD. Born 
a ?- e ’ , graduated 

University sor arrived at Rangoon, July 

1813, died at sea, on his way to the Isle of France, 

April 12, 1850, 62. His monument is THE 





Class of 1817. Wirt1am Err. Born at Kiling- 
worth, Conn., June 27, 1792; graduated at Yale, 
1818 ; roomed wi Fisher and Rev. Levi Par- 





Class of 1825 


‘dietown, Conn., and afterwards in the U. S. navy. 
‘While acting in this capacity on the Pacific coast 
she became in an emergency Alcalde of Monterey, 


Sept. 10, 1806, at Alderney, Eng.; came to this 
country at the age of 10, and became an inmate of 
his uncle’s family at Dorchester, whose name he 
assumed ; educated at Philips Academy (Andover), 
and Harvard College; settled at Bounsend, Mass., 


Boston ; died Aug. 11, 1851, aged 45. 


1. From this subject we infer the validity an€4*t Andover Coll 
force of the a priori method of investigating truth | Maee., April 27, 1851, aged 44. 


at Amherst College, 1836; settled at Littleton, 
Mass., where he remained very happily and use- 
fully six years, when, deeming it his duty to go on 
a 

ae died, greatly lamented by the mission, Dec. 23, 
upon it. By ignoring it we reduce religious} 1 
at Amherst College in 1840; preached at Erving, 


Franklin county, Mass., where he died, April 26, 
1851, aged 37 


Andover ; 


as @ preacher and teacher, was eminent for his ex- 
cellenee in some departments of scholarship, and 
as tf a singularly pure and blameless life. 


lished June 11, 1850, the thirteenth article is 
entitled “ Billof Rights.” The following are the 
first four sections. 


social compact, are equal, and no man or set of 
men, are entitled te exclusive, separate public 
emoluments or privileges from the community, 
but in consideration of public services. 


lives, liberty, and property of freemen, exists no- 
where in a republic—not even in the largest 
majority. 


higher than any constitutional sanction, and the 
right of the owner of a slave to such slave 
and its increase, is the same, and as inviolable as 
the right of the owner of any property whatever. 


and all free governments are founded on their 
authority, and instituted for their safety, happi- 


neither freemen, nor people, nor men. 
simply property, according to the improved legis- 
lation of Kentucky, embodied in this liberal, hu- 
mane, and Christian ‘ Bill of Rights,” just “ like 
any (other) property whatever.” 


niary, legal, or moral obligation whatever. They 
are “held to service,” as property, not as persons, 
like a cotton-gin or a yoke of oxen. 
stray from service it is not as subjects of govern- 


at | Speculators have long had their eyes on numer- 


Andover) Ai ;. graduated : : 

Goiless ; roomed at academy, college, and will have swept over his land. 
a! Rev. m. Goodell, ordained The Minnesota River is one of the most beau- 

It was my good 





Watrer Corton. Graduated at 
ale, 1822. Chaplain at Military Academy, Mid- 


Class of 1830. Wituiam M. Rocers. Born 


ve years; afterwards pastor of Center Church, 


Class of 1838. Joun P. Fosrer. Graduated 
e, 1834, and died at Oxford, 


Class of 1840. James C. Bryant. Graduated 


mission, he sailed for South Africa, where he 


Class of 1848. JounH.Srratton. Graduated 


Class of 1848. Tuomas E. Foster. Born in 
ew oe at Yale, 1840; taught in 
hilips (An ~) Academy ; graduated at the sem- 
ary, 1848; died at his father’s house in Andover, 

esteemed 


17, 1851, aged 30. He was highly 





Morton. 


For the Independent. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN MORALS. 


In the new constitution of Kentucky estab- 


Section 1. All freemen, when they form a 


Section 2. Absolute, arbitrary power, over the 


Section 3. The right of property is before and 


Section 4. All power is inherent in the people, 


hess, security, and the protection of property, &= 
_From these enactments it appears that men 
“guilty of a skin not colored like our own,” are 
They are 


They are of 
course then not the subjects of any civil, pecu- 


If they 


ment, any more than a yoke of oxen. They are 
under no obligation to return, for obligation has 
no meaning as applied to property. Property is 
not supposably conscious of obligation, or capa- 
ble of it. A colored man is, by the constitution 
of Kentucky, simply in a state of nature, with- 
out rights, property, “ public privileges” or pri- 
vate—on the same footing with a Carib ora Hot- 
tentot who should wander into a civilized settle- 
ment. 
Then look at that beautiful third section ! 
“The right of property (in slaves) is before and 
higher than any constitutional sanction.” The 


ever beema cooler decla 
of @Bd’s image which inheres in the very legal 
idea of American slavery’? Will that corner- 
stone of Kentucky jurisprudence stand long ¢ 
A Western Pastor. 


EROM OUR 1OWA CORRESPONDENT. 





Dusvaue, Iowa, Aug. 4, 1851. 

To the Editors of The Independent. 
GenTLEMEN :—A very important treaty has 
just been concluded (on the 24th ult.), betwaen 
the Commissioners of the United States and the 
Sioux Indians, by which the latter have sold to 
the former a large and valuable tract of country 
within the limits of the territory of Minnesota. 
The tract is estimated to contain about twenty-one 
millions of acres, and embraces the entire valley 
of the Minnesota or St. Peter’s river and the 
country lying on the eastern tributaries of the 
Sioux river. The treaty provides for perpetual 
peace between the United States and the Indians. 
The latter reserve the right to occupy the country 
ceded for two years, when they are to remove to 
their new home on the upper Minnesota river. 
YOuP government agrees to pay them for their 
lands $1,665,000 as follows: on their removal 
$275,000 ; with $30,000 to be expended in break- 
ing up prairie for cultivatios, erecting mills, and 
establishing schools; the remainder of the pur- 
chase money to be invested at five per cent. for 
fifty years, which will produce an income of 
$68,000 per annum which is to be paid them as 
follows : 


Incashannually .... . $40,000 
In goods and provisions, do. . 10.000 
Civilization fund.do.. . . . - 12,000 
For pu ofeducation,do.. . 6,000 


After fifty years the payments to cease and the 
principal to revert to the United States. Thus 
you will see that our Government has made a 
very pretty speculation out of the poor natives, 
estimating the twenty-one millions of acres of 
land at the price fixed by Congress for tle pub- 
lic lands, viz: one dollar and a quarter an acre, 
which would amount to $26,250,000! Out of 
this however are to be deducted the expenses of 
the surveying and sale, and whatever waste lands 
there may be. The intercourse laws, so far as 
relates to the introduction of ardent spirits among 
the Indians, are to remain in force, and the Pre- 
sident of the United States is to have the power 
to prescribe a code of laws for the general govern- 
ment of the Indians. 
Such are the principal features of this impor- 
tant treaty, by which a large and most beautiful 
section of country will soon be thrown open for 
settlement by the whites. ‘“ Squatters” will be- 
gin to take possession of the most favorable lo- 
cations immediately after the ratification of the 
treaty by the United States Senate, which will 
be, no doubt, with all possible dispatch after 
the opening of the next session of Congress. 


ous points for towns, and are eager to seize them 
and lay them off. Very soon it will be true that 


“ City lots-are staked for sale 
Above old Indian graves.” 


and the Minnesota a few months hence, and vil- 
lages, and hamlets, and farms will be scattered 
aba tho segion nave commad by Be la Bee 
only for a hunting-ground. His lodge will soon 
disappear and be superseded first by the cabin, 
but little better, and then by the substantial farm 
house of the white man, while his rude corn-field 
ill give way to the highly cultivated farm, and 

tokens of savage life will have passed away 
before the tide of civilization and enterprise that 


tiful. streams in the world. 


N. Y.; died st Evans, N. Y., Aug. 11, 1850)/ ticut near Northampton, the fertile “ bottoms” 

os. spreading themselves out on both sides from half 
a mile to several miles in distance, then gently 
ascending and forming picturesque bluffs of va- 
riegated forms, clothed with the richest carpet of 
verdant prairie grass, interspersed with flowers 
ta the very tops, which are rounded as if by the 
nicest art, and from whence stretch away im- 
mense prairies to an almost interminable distance. 
Scarce a shrub or tree was to be seen from our 
boat sometimes for miles, as it wound its way 
along the serpentine course of the river, and we 
could not realize that this was the home of sa- 
vages, and that it had never been under the hand 
of civilized man. 
been the seat of civilization in former years, and 
these lands the parks and meadows of a former 
race of whom all knowledge is lost, sudden- 
ly swept away with every trace of their ha- 
bitations in an unknown manner. 
places the oak openings so resemble orchards 
that one cannot divest himself of the impression 
that they are really such. The fences and build- 
ings seem to have been removed from ancient 
farms while the orchards were left standing, and 
as the impetuous steamer urges her way along 
on the bosom of the gentle stream, one cannot 


Embryo cities will be seen on the Mississippi | 








Tt seemed as if it must have 


In some 


help wishing that she would halt in her course 
and permit him to go ashore and gather some of 
the luscious fruit with which he is sure the dis- 
tant apple-trees are loaded. 

The country purchased of the Sioux lies on the 
west side of the Mississippi river, and in the 
south-western section of Minnesota. The Min- 
nesota river rises in latitude 46 degrees and runs 
south easterly to Traverse des Sioux, where is a 
large Indian village and a station of the American 
Board of Missions, and where the treaty was 
held, and thence takes a north-easterly course 
and empties into the Mississippi at about the 
latitude of 45 degrees, and some four miles above 
the town of St. Paul which is on the east side of 
the Mississippi. At its mouth on the north side 
is Fort Snelling (where is a garrison of the U. S. 
troops), sitnated on a high promontory, exactly 
ai the juncture of the rivers—overlooking both 
streams and forming a most striking and pictu- 
resque object. On the south side of the mouth 
is the old village of St. Peters where there is a 
trading house of the Fur Company. The valley 
of the Minnesota then, it will be seen, lies be- 
tween latitude 44 and 46 degrees, but from the 
crooked course of the river, is probably six or 
eight degrees in length. The stream is naviga- 
ble except in very low water for large steam- 
boats to Traverse des Sioux some one hundred and 
forty miles, I think, from its mouth. There are 
several missionary stations of the American 
Board among the Indians within the limits of the 
Cession, and which will of course have to be re- 
moved with the natives when they migrate to 
their new home in the north-west. You will 


timely death of one of the missionaries at 
Traverse des Sioux, while the treaty wasin prog- 
ress, Rev. Mr. Hopkins. 
ing of the fourth of July, which was to have been 
the religious exercises. He went into the swollen 
was drowned. 
voted to his work and greatly beloved. 
leaves a widow and four children. 
of the Minnesota Pioneer, who was present, 


from all directions to the spot. 


+ati 


dulged in piteous | ions which 


perhaps have seen ere this the notice of the un- 


It occurred on the morn- 
celebrated, and he had been appointed to conduct 


stream to bathe and got beyond his depth and 
He was a young man, much de- 
He 
The editor 


writes under date of July 7th, for his paper :— 


** Suddenly news arrives that the body of the 
lamented Mr. Hopkins, who was drowned on the 
morning of the fourth, is caught in a drag-net that 
= yay oe —— oo ye of the slough in 
. . ee - i i tly the most of 
4 right t04hth “« increase ” is ‘ violable.- Has ao ' ay Senaiteae ae y, 
wit Hatton -o e peck Whe body ete 
found much covered with mud, and being washed, 
was removed to the house of the deceased amid 
much silent grief, while a very aged squaw in- 
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the river; it is the general impression that the|ed. Thirteen received the second degree of 4.M. 


most important point will be Traverse des Sioux. |j;, course. The degree of D.D. was conferred 


There are much more pleasant sites for a town at 
other points below. Little Repids will probably | 
be a place of importance, as steamboats that can 
g° as high as Mendota will find no obstruction be- 
ow that point. The river is narrow,—from sixty 
to eighty yards wide, and very crooked. 

“There is plenty of hard wood timber on the 
river, sufficient to supply the country below. It 
consists of hard and soft maple, oak, ash, elm, 
white and black walnut, hickory, cherry, cotton- 
wood, &c. For the distance of thirty-six miles, the 
river winds through the Bois Franc, a dense forest | t 
which crosses the river and is from fifteen to forty 
miles wide, and one hundred long. 

“In a few years, many steamboats will be 
running with freight and passengers between the 
bustling city of St. Paul and the thriving towns 
and settlements, of the Minnesota river ; but that 
is looking to the future. For the present and the 
next four or five years, there will be sites for farms, 
as cheap—as good /ands—as healthy, and nearer to 
markets—convenient to the great Mississippi above 
and below the Falls, where sagacious farmers will 
locate and improve in preference to going farther 
off, for the mere gratification of fancy. ae I 
“We have not yet visited the upper Mississippi, 
but are told that the scenery up there is as beau- 
tiful as that of the Minnesota valley. 

‘The country on Crow Wing is highly extolled 
by all who have visited it. Coal has been picked 
up on its banks.” 

When the country thus described and all the 
rest on both sides of the Upper Mississippi shall 
be settled, what a vast business will be done upon 
that river. It is this, together with the trade of 
Northern Iowa, a region of vast extent lying 
west and north and north-west of this city, that 
renders the terminus of the eastern railroads 
from the Lakes and that of the north-west 
branch of the Illinois Central, so important. 
The Jatter is fixed by act of Congress and by 
the State charter at this point, and therefore 
virtually that of the Chicago road is also, 
for they will doubtless be united before they 
strike the Mississippi. It must be then a great 
focus for travel and freight to concentrate for 
transshipment. ‘The engineers of the Central 
Road are now surveying on the opposite side oi 
the river and will reach here this week. 
Respectfully yours, J.C. H. 


MADISON UNIVERSITY,—HAMILTON, N. Y. 


To the Editors of the Independent :-— 

GENTLEMEN :—The anniversaries and com- 
mencement exercises of this institution have just 
closed. Rarely, if ever, has the occasion been 
one of deeper interest to the multitude of its 
friends and patrons who have been accustomed 
to make their annual pilgrimage hither, but who 
seemed to have turned out on this occasion in 
increased numbers. 

Hamilton village, the seat of Madison Univer- 
sity, is one of the loveliest of the lovely villages 
of central New York. It is situated in the beau- 
tiful valley of the Chenango, near the head waters 
of that river, twenty-eight miles south from Utica 
and about sixty north from Binghampton. An 
excellent plank road with short intermissions 
connects it with either place. It contains about 
1,500 inhabitants. The viliage plot is beauti- 
fully laid out, the center having a noble park, ob- 
long in form, extending down the main or “ Broad 
street,” and filled—as are indeed most of the 
streets—with fine and growing trees, which must 
soon make it the forest village of the Chenango. 
It is strange that with so much natural and arti- 
ficial beauty as these villages possess in their 
streets and public grounds, the authorities should 
persist in that most wretched custom of depas- 
turing by law, these streets and grounds during 
six months of the year. True there is no more 
authority in this state for permitting the running 
at large of cattle and swine in the highways, 
than for permitting them to be turned into pri- 
vate gardens and yards; yet this gross outrage 
upon the rights of citizens is gravely authorized 
by village ordinances year after year. The con- 
sequence is that every citizen must protect him- 











very kind to me; he 
hungry and needy.” This afternoon we are en- 
gaged in a mournful duty, burying this good man, 


immortal.” 


foreign. 
manding the Gospel, and new churches spring: 


of home missionaries to break the bread of life 


* Even the foreign missionary field at the Sand 


should our Government accede to the pro 
now before it for the annexation of those 


this country the bearer of such a proposition. 


well as for the cause of home missions. 


tude in the Mississippi valley than on the Atlan 


longer. 
vorable for consumptives than that of the Minne 


gion will be a healthy and vigorous race. 


New England of the west. 
“ As 
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IV. The true method of conducting religious | Jogo, 1818; settled in. stern Maine, and in Col- | 


Oe eae Genel ea eae 


a thousand detours like those of the Connec- 


_ “ Farms can be made in this 
| mabare hen abmest faiokes tas 


every listener; saying, “‘ he was my son; he was 
rovided for me when I was 


who has spent here, buried in the seclusion of sa- 
vage life, the flower of his days, in a work of bene- 
volence as disinterested as that which made Howard 


Thus you will see how the Home missionary 
work is superseding the Foreign, and how closely 
the home missionary treads upon the heels of the 
New settlements will be forming de- 


ing up and calling for pastors speedily, where, 
until now, have been vast wastes, unoccupied 
except by a few wandering savages. Where 
half a dozen foreign missionaries were needed, 
there will be required scores and soon hundreds 


It is amazing how the work of home missions 
expands.* Every year opens new fields in the 


wich Islands may become home missionary ground, 

ition 
slands 
A friend of mine, the United States Consul for 
Hawaii, I learn by a letter just received, is now in 


comparatively older states, and still more in the 
newer sections of our vast nation’s domains, 
where laborers must be planted. Where are they 
to come from* How greatly must the contribu- 
tions of the churches be increased for thepromo- 
tion of Collegiate and Theological education, as 


As the section spoken of is so important and 
so interesting in various aspects, your read- 
ers will be glad to have me append some further 
description of it from a Minnesota paper. In 
considering the climate it must be taken into the 
account that it is much warmer in the same lati- 


tic slope, and that the atmosphere is more dry and 
the weather less changeable, and the summer 
There is probably no climate more fa- 


sota valley—it is better than that of our Southern 
States. The future inhabitants of this new re- 
It is 
to be hoped that the industrious and thrifty 
Yankee will find his way there, and make it the 


salubrity, soil, timber, and water, 
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self from these legalized trespasses by constant 
appeals to the courts, or else suffer his grounds 
to be spoiled by the herds of browsing and root- 
ing animals that make desolation of every green 
tree which comes in their way. Must we always 
remain in this respect so far behind the world- 
renowned villages of New England—where a 
cow in the street would not be tolerated * 
Upon the brow of one of the beautiful hills 
which surround the village, overlooking an ex- 
tensive and most charming prospect, are seated 
the buildings of Madison University. The two 
main buildings are of stone, each 50 by 100 feet, 
and four stories high with basement. Besides 
these, there are several professors’ houses and 
other college edifices scattered about on the hill- 
side, among the beautiful groves and clumps 
. | of trees which adorn it. 
The Institution has just passed through a time 
of severe trial, oceasioned by an effort for its re- 


pon Rev. Samuel D. Burchard of New York, 


Rev. Robert H. Turnbull of Hartford, Conn., and 
Rev. James L. Hodge of Brookline, Mass. The 
The degree of LL.D. was conferred upon Joseph 
H. Eaton, President of Union University, Tenn 

At the close of the exercises the graduating class 
was addressed by the senior professor, Rev. Dr 

Eaton, in a most impressive manner 


He alluded 
o the past history of the Institution and its pre- 


sent prospects, and I have rarely witnessed a 
deeper and more profound emotion of sympathy 
with the speaker than was seen in the whole 
congregation 


The entire exercises closed with a missionary 


meeting in the University Chapel on Thursday 
It was the meeting of the week. 
designate William T. Biddle, graduate and late 
tutor in the University to the work of missions 
His destination is to the Karens of Burmabh 
Rev. Edward Bright, of Boston, secretary of the 


It was called to 


Baptist Missionary Union presided, and read the 
instructions of the Union. Rev. Lewis Leonard 
of Cazenovia, N. Y., made the prayer of designa 
tion, and Rey. D. G. Cary of Utica in behalf of 
the Institution, students, and friends, made the 
farewell address and gave the parting hand 
Addresses wére also made by Rev. Messrs. How- 
ard and Haswell returned missionaries of the 
Baptist board. from Burmah and the Karens 
Never have I witnessed a spectacle so sublime 
as that of this young man and his lovely bride 
standing up in the midst of that dense and weep- 
ing throng, and renouncing the endearments of 
Christian life, home, friends, sanctuaries, and 
privileges, to take upon themselves a toilsome life 
among a benighted and degraded people. Never 
have | seen an audience so moved. Ah, how 
worthless are the honors of a king, when com- 
pared with the dignity of him whom God delights 
to honor. Mr. Biddle is the forty-second mis- 
sionary to heathen lands from this honored insti- 
tution. We pray that more like him may soon 
follow him. Yours, &c. C.E.8 
Hamitton, Aug. 22, 1851. 





For the Independent. 


MIDDLEBURY COLLEGK, 


The literary and religious public will be glad 
to know the prosperous condition of Middlebury 
College. Through the energetic efforts of Presi- 
dent Labaree, about $55.000 have recently been 
raised for its benefit, leaving but $5000 required 
to complete the sum which was estimated at the 
semi-ceutennial anniversary last year to make the 
college independent. The professorships of the 
college are all filled by able and popular men 

and every facility is furnished in the way of li- 
braries, apparatus, &c, 

With the exception of the semi-centennial, no 
commencement for years has given such univer- 
sal pleasure as the last. A crowded house at- 
tested the increased interest with which the col- 
lege isregarded. The graduating class numbered 
fifteen. In addition to the degrees in course, and 
sundry honorary degrees of A.B. and A.M., the 
honorary D.D. was given to Rev. Luther Shel- 
don, Easton, Mass., and Alexander W. Marshal), 
Charleston, S. C., and that of LL.D. to Hon. 
Stephen A. Douglass, Ill.,and Hon. Samuel D. 
Bradford, Roxbury, Mass. 

The Philomathesian Society was addressed 
by Rev. Henry N. Hudson, of Boston, and 
the Philadelphian Society by Rev. Jonathan 
Blanchard, President of Knox College, Illinois 
Both these addresses were original, fervid, and 
energetic, and possessed additional interest from 
the known contrast between the authors—the 
former representing the extreme of conservatism, 
and the latter a well-known reformer. Expects- 
tions were not disappointed. Their themes ai- 
lowed ample scope to the peculiar views of each, 
and permitted them to bear down with severity 
upon the opposite. The address of Mr. H. was, 
as is usual with that class, far from being con- 
servative, either in style or spirit, but evinced a 
desire to pursue to utter annihilation everything 
like one edea. The address of President Blan- 
chard could be described by any other term bet- 
ter than fanaticism. Calm, dignified, and sub- 
dued in expression, he poured forth an over 

whelming torrent of censure upon the advocates 
and apologists of the “lower law” doctrine 

Under the blaze of his eloquent logic, the idea of 
having a new decalogue, or the old one revised 
and corrected every four years, appeared su- 
premely contemptible. The young men of the 
societies could not fail to derive many useful 
hints from both the addresses. 

The Alumni were favored with a very accept 

able poem by Rev. James D. Butler, of Danvers, 





. | moval to Rochester. The struggle was continued 
for a period of three years, and with so great 
warmth as to injure the institution, and at times 
to threaten its existence. But it has nobly stood 
the conflict, and comes out with renewed vigor. 
It is believed that our University never held so 
high a place in the confidence and affections of 
the great denomination under whose supervision 
it is placed as at this moment. During the past 
year an endowment of $65,000 has been fully 
raised and secured, and which will doubtless 
shortly be increased to 80 or $100,000. Besides 
this, the real estate and other property is esti- 
mated at about $60,000, and one of the best libra- 
ries in this portion of the State, valued at $10,000. 
A year ago, with the termination of the removal 
controversy, and the consequent establishment ot 
a new University at Rochester, four members of 
the Faculty resigned their chairs and went to the 
-| latter institution—taking with them the larger 
portion of the senior classes. Their places were 
promptly filled by new appointments, and 
Sreruzn W. Taytor, LL.D., of the Lewisburgh 
| (Pa ) University, bas been called to the Presiden- 
cy—the first time this office has ever been filled. 
He takes his chair at the commencement of the 
next term. The number of students during the 
last term has been about eighty and will be large- 
ly increased at the opening of the next. So this 
Institution enters upon its future career with 
bright prospects of usefulness and success. _ 
I have hardly room to notice the exercises of 
the week, for which purpose | at first took up 
my pen. On Sunday evening the annual sermon 
before the Society of Inquiry was preached by 
Dr. Dowling of your city, subject—“ Missionary 
Inquiry.” It was listened to by a large and 
deeply interested assembly. Many strangers from 
this and other states were present during the 
week, while on the two principal days the village 
was thronged with the people of the surrounding 


ing the mouth of the Minnesota, an expression of | country. On Monday evening at the anniver- 

Se ny Se er es Seer sary of the literary societies, the address was 

vated taste. How more beautiful the scene William T: : . 

~s by the handiwork of civilization, as by ' racy, Esq., Utica. Subject—“The 

it soon will be ihe road See et Se commary woes mine. of hora] ebucy- 
topography as seen tion.” illiam H. Burleigh, Esq. of Syracuse 

river io more pcearngue then that a —_ read his admirable poem “The golden age.” 


Mass., and were also addressed by President La- 
baree, Hon. Myron Lawrence of Mass., Hon. 
James Meacham of Vermont, and Hon. Stephen 
A. Douglass of Illinois. Hon. Solomon Foot of 
Vermont, who was expected to speak, offered as 
a substitute a donation of $300 to the College, 
which was aecepted. 

Dr. Labaree narrated interesting particulars 
connected with his efforts to raise funds for the 
College, which afforded convincing evidence of 
its strong hold upon the public confidence. He 
closed by introducing Hon. Myron Lawrence, 
whom he had found a most able coadjutor in 
Massachusetts. 

Mr. Lawrence rose to address the audience un- 
der the influence of deep emotion. The intelli- 
gence had just reached him by telegraph of the 
death of Rev. Stephen Olin, D.D., President of 
the Wesleyan University at Middletown, Cono. 
Dr. Olin was a class-mate and room-mate of Mr. 
Lawrence in college, and most tenderly did he 
recur to interesting reminiscences in their history. 
Particularly affecting was the account of Dr. 
Olin’s conversion in the old college building. 
After speaking of him in the highest terms, he 
turned to other names among the dead and living 
that adorn the history of t..is College. Among 
many others who have distinguished themselves 
in every part of the Foreign and Home Micsion- 
ary field, he mentioned Bingham, so prominent 
in the regeneration of ihe Sandwich Islands, It 
had furnished a large number of Presidents for 
other colleges, of governors, of judges, senators, 
&c. But for this College it was scarcely possi- 
ble that Silas Wright wou!d ever have enjoyed 
a liberal education, whose noble marble monu- 
ment stands almost within sight of the college, 

but whose more enduring monument is in the 

hearts of his countrymen. Mr, Meacham con- 

trasted its present state of with the 

condition of the College im 1847, when two of 

the faculty died, a tutor and several of the stu- 

dents lay sick, two of them died, two Professors 

resigned, leaving only himeelf and the President 

at the close of the term as the acting faculty. 

He closed by introducing to the audience the 

Mr. Douglass made a very eloquent and pop- 

ular speech, which he closed by a subscription 





before the Baptist Education Society by Rev. 
Robert H. Turnbull of Hartford, Conn. Sabject 
—*‘An able ministry.” In the an ad- 
dress was delivered before the Alumni by Rev. 








the construction of the rail-road, connecting it 
with the cities east and west. Except when dis- 
turbed by the whistle and rattle of the cars it is 
more quiet than formerly, and far more desirable 





as a place of residence, and as the location of a’ 
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anything he had met. A little more public spirit 
in Middlebury would make it a most desirable 
place for those who spend their summers in the 
country. 
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Pusuisxer’s Norice.—The proprietors of The 
independent, wishing to extend its usefulness, 
make the following proposal to subscribers : 





For #3 remitted by any preseat subscriber, 
the publisher will credit him for one year’s sub- 
scription from the expiration of his present term, 
and also send the paper for one year to any person 
he may name ; and for each additional new subscri- 
ber will allow him a commission of fifty cents: 
Should each subscriber take this voluntary and 
easy agency, and send us on an average @ne new 
subscriber before the Ist of January next, our list 
would then exceed 20,000. All clergymen and 
postmasters are authorized agents for this paper, 
and will be allowed fifty cents commission on each 
new subscriber. 


THE CONCESSIONS OF THE “ REGISTER.” 





We have shown that the denials of the Regis- 
ter relative to the Redemptive work of Christ, 
are not peculiar to Unitarians, but are common 
with standard Orthodox writers of the past 
two centuries. We might trace these denials yet 
farther back in the history of this subject, if that 
were important. The exhibition already made 
under this head, may suffice to show the Register 
wherein it has misapprehended the substance of 
the Orthodox belief, and to narrow down the 
points of difference between us. We pass next 
to its concessions ; these are expressed in the 
following terms. 

“What we concede. We do not know but we 
concede what The Independent would so much 
desire. It labors to show that the sufferings of 
Christ were necessary to the rectitude of the di- 
vine administration. We believe that; other- 
wise they would not have been ordered. It main- 
tains that these sufferings of Christ were ‘ap- 
pointed by God, in view of his own character 
and his relation as a moral governor, to express 
his regard for his Jaw, and so to render the par- 
don of the transgressor compatibie with the wel- 
fare of government.’ We fully believe that; 
and we should be compelled to believe it, without 
regard to The Independent’s distinction between 
‘twe individuals’ and ‘the universe.’ All that 
is necessary to show the consistency of what we 
now avow with our position in our fast article is 
to add that we suppose all the expressions and 
provisions on the part of God to support the 
sanctity of his law, are only instrumental for the 
salvation of human souls, parts of his orderly 
and undeviating government, and not shifts ot 
policy to which he was pressed by an unexpect- 
ed sinfulness in his creatures, nor scenic demon- 
strations prepared to relieve his dignity under 
stress of an emergency. Our apparent hesitation 
in assenting to The Independent's view of the 
efficacy of the death of Christ in maintaining 
‘the general interests of law and government,’ 
was occasioned by an uncertainty as to ‘the 
meaning of its language,)—whether it referred 
to an ‘external economy,’—and we asked for 
an explanation, That explanation is afterwards 
given; and we have nothing to object to it. 
Without Christ, bringing a new and quickening 
power of spiritual life into the world as the in- 
carnation of the divine purpose towards our race, 
and the express image of the invisible God, show- 
ing us the Father in a way that transcends the 
grasp of our reason and the scope of our defini- 
tions, the world lying in wickedness would be 
altogether liable to perdition. Only by a com- 
plete and self-renouncing faith in him, in all the 
cheracters we have ascribed to him,—as the em- 
bodied grace of God delivering us under our ina- 
bility to obey the Perfect Law of God, as the ma- 
nifestation of the Father, as the pledge of forgive- 
ness on condition of penitence, as a producer of 
that penitence and thus a source of justifying 
faith, as a spotless example of holiness, as an 
unerring teacher, as a revealer of immortality and 
retribution beyond the grave, and as the Founder 
ofa Church in which his presence forever re- 
sides,—can it be redeemed, sanctified and saved.” 

The Register will excuse us for saying that 
after reading this paragraph many times, we are 
still in the uncertainty which its first sentence 
expresses—whether it really concedes what we 
desire. We do not find in it that clear and sharp 
defining of views which is desirable upon a sub- 
ject of such magnitude; we are not quite sure 
whether our neighbor is looking at the same 
landscape—contemplating the same Christ—with 
ourselves. It declares its belief that the suffer- 
ings of Christ “were necessary to the rectitude 
of the divine administration,” and assents fully 
to the view we have presented of “the efficacy 
of the death of Christ in maintaining the general 
interests of law and government.” Had the Re- 
gister rested here, there would have been no call 
for further explanation. But when it comes to 
assign a reason for its belief on these points, it 
gives none that has any marked reference to the 
government of God, and when, in the close of the 
paragraph, it sums up its views of the character 
and work of Christ, it omits all reference to the 

sacrificial import of his death, and its rglation 
“to the rectitude of the divine administration.” 
We fear that after all, this fundamental view of 
the death of Christ is not fairly impressed upon 
our neighbor’s mind. Of course we do not regard 
the death of Christ either as a “shift of policy” 
or as a “scenic demonstration.” But neither can 
we suppose that “all the expressions and provi- 
sions on the part of God to support the sanctity 
of his law, are only instrumental for the salva- 
tion of human souls.” The Register believes 
that the sufferings of Christ were in some way 
necessary to the support of the law and the jus 
tice of God, because they were “ ordered ;” it 
accepts the fact without a reason; we believe 
that those sufferings were ‘‘ ordered” because they 
were “necessary,” and that for a reason palpa- 
ble to human coneciousness and lying upon the 
face of the New Testament. 
The work of redemption has reference to other 
beings and other interests besides man find his 
salvation. We know that other beings are cog- 
nizant of that transaction. Angels attended 
upon Christ from his birth to his crucifixion and 
his ascension ; and one “intent” of the plan of 
salvation is, that “to the principalities and powers 
in heavenly places might be known by the church 
the manifold wisdom of God.” We may proper- 
ly conceive of this world as a revolted province 
in a vast empire of intelligent beings ; all the 
measures of the Sovereign toward subjects in re- 
volt must have regard to the whole kingdom,— 
not in the way of scenic representation, but in 
the way of wholesome moral impression. Dr. 

Bushnell ds the * exp ” of the feel- 

ings and the attributes of God which is made in 

the sufferings and death of Christ, as terminating 
in the “impression” made by those sufferings 
upon the minds of men ; and the Register adopts 
the same view when it says that the manifesta- 
tions of regard for law were made for their effect 
upon the salvation of mankind. Butthe analogy 
of an empire in a partial state of revolt, shows 





that such expressions may have reference to 
The 
summary vengeance of the Spanish authorities 
upon the Cuban adventurers was designed— 
whether wisely or unwisely—to strike into all 
the subjects of Spain a dread of the supreme 
power, and to deter the revolutionists and their 
partizans from any further efforts for a change 
of government. It is obvious that if a pardon 
should be granted to the surviving prisoners, this 


others besides the immediate offenders. 


must be done in a way that will not detract from 


the impression already made of the power and 


the determination of the government to put down 
revolt. 





are applicable to Christ in such a way that the 


asserts that “no sound critic will deny that the 


seems to concede just what we desire. But it 
seems to lose sight of this point whenever it 
attempts an explanation or a summary of its own 
views. ‘Thus it gives the following asthe repre- 
sentation of Christ's death commonly made in 
the New Testament: 

“ Nothing can be plainer than that the general 
representation of the New Testament is, that the 
effect of the blood of Christ is to purify the 
human heart, soften it, renew it, recreate it, purge 
the conscience, cleanse the soul. This represen- 
tation really settles the whole question. A re- 
moving of penal liabilities is an act that belongs 
exclusively to the governing aad judicial power. 
The removal of sin from the offender’s heart is a 
work wrought wholly within the precincts of the 
human consciousness. The latter is a condition 
of the former, and is itself a result of the shed- 
ding of Christ’s blood.” 

Now to us this is only a partial representa- 
tion of the view of Christ’s death given in the 
New Testament. The idea that the death of 
Christ was in some sense a sacrifice for sin, 
that it was designed to remove “ penu! liabilities” 
and to procure pardon and justification for the 
sinner, in short the idea that it was related to the 
law and the moral government of God, is—to 
say the least—quite as prominent as that of its 
purifying effects upon the human heart. Indeed 
this idea underlies every other ; for though “the 
removing of penal liabilities belongs exclusively 
to the governing and judicial power,” yet an as- 
surance that this can and will be done is indis- 
pensable to the exercise of faith in Christ asa 
Savior. The first thing that the troubled con- 
science seeks—that which alone can ease the 
burdened soul—is an intelligible and satisfactory 
ground of justification before God. 

Our complaint of the Register is that it does 
not make enough of this greatidea. It seems to 
have caught glimpses of it, without really grasp- 
ing it. It even thinks that in the epistle to the 
Hebrews, “the representations of the sacrificial 
element in Christianity occupy a somewhat dis 
proportionate space;” and supposes that that 
epistle must have been written “‘ by some Jewish 
author, having a special object with his country- 
men.” We shall not here discuss the authorship 
of the epistle to the Hebrews. Bloomfield, a 
sound and judicious critic, declares that Professor 
Stuart has fixed its Pauline origin beyond dis- 
pute. We prefer to quote in this connection 
what the Register itself says of the sacrificial 
systein : 

“ We regard the sacrificial dispensation as one 
of the most wonderful and sublime of the ap- 
pointments of God’s providence for his children. 
It had a prospective bearing on the whole future 
history of his church. It reached forward typi- 
cally, not only to prepare the way for the Mes- 
siah’s reception, but to clothe bis Gospel in 
greater power over the heart of the ages that 
should succeed his advent. It extended its bless- 
ings beyond the theocracy into Christendom. The 
Messiah did answer to its symbols, fill out its 
imperfect office and complete its design.” 

Now it is quite possible that the importance of 
that sacrificial system which for fifteen hundred 
years filled the eye of the Jewish people, and 
which the Register does not over-estimate, was 
apparent to Paul and to the Spirit of Inspiration 
by whom he was guided, and that it was not 
thought out of place to appropriate a whole let- 
ter to the elucidation of a system that had been 
slowly developing through fifty generations. 
Particular texts teaching the same truth, are 
disposed of in the same summary method with 
the epistle to the Hebrews; so that we almost 
suspect our neighbor’s criticism is the offspring ot 
his theory rather than his theory the legitimate 
product of his criticism. The Register remarks 
with truth that “ the very variety in the significa- 
tion of the different sacrificial terms applied to 
Christ in the Scriptures, forbids us to insist on a 
too rigorous, literal, or exclusive application of any 
one.” But our friend appears to express from these 
terms all their proper sacrificial import and to cast 
itaway. Now we apprehend that all these terms 
radical idea of each is retained. The Register 
proper rendering of propitiation is mercy-seat.” 
This assertion is far too broad. We were on 
the point of consulting critical authorities with 
reference to it, when we received a communica- 
tion from a friend, which disposes of the subject 
so satisfactorily that we give it entire. 


PROPITIATION. 

It may assist us in judging of the merits of at 
least a portion of the article on the Redemptive 
work of Christ, copied from the Christian Re- 
gister into The Independent of the 28th ult.,if we 
examine the use of the word “ propitiation” 
in the Scriptures of the New Testament. 

The attempt is made in that article to set aside 
from the work of Christ so much of the idea of 
substitution as is generally supposed to be con- 
veyed by the sacrificial terms, figures, allusions, 
and references which the sacred writers employ 
so abundantly and so readily in speaking of that 
work. We set down that part of the article to 
which we mean to refer. 

‘*He is called ‘ the propitiation for our sins.’ No 
sound critic will deny that the proper rendering 
of propitiation here is mercy-seat. If Christ is a 
mercy-seat, how is he the pacificatory offering on 
the altar of Divine Justice *”” 


The word “ propitiation” occurs in our version 
but three times. 

(1). 1 John 2: 2. “And he is the propitig- 
tion for our sins, and not for ours only,” &c. 
(2). 1 John 4: 10. “He loved us and sent 
his son to be the propitiation for our sins.” 
(3). Rom. 3: 25. ‘*Whom God had set forth 
to be a propitiation through faith in his blood to 
declare his righteousness.” 
The Register seems to refer to the first two of 
these passages rather than to the last. In 
those the Greek word translated propitiation, is 
f\aopés. As to this word we do not know of an 
“sound” critic who has ventured to render it, 
with the Register, in the sense of “ mercy-seat ;” 
but the Register may have met with instances of 
such rendering which have escaped us. But why 
any commentator, “sound” or unsound, should 
wish or incline so to render it, we cannot divine. 
The classic sense of the word is simple enough : 
‘a means of appeasing.” The LXX. have not 
wrested it from this meaning. See Numb. 5: 8 
where the ordinary Hebrew word for expiatzon is 
rendered by the word iAacyés,—in our version, 
“atonement.” Also Ezek. 44: 27, where the 
Hebrew noun originally meaning “offense,” by 
one of those abrupt metonymies not infrequent in 
the language, has come to mean, “sacrifice for 
sin” (see also Lev. 4: 18, 23): LXX. iracyés, 
“sin offering” in our version. See also Ps. 130: 
4. Dr. Robinson, whom we may fearlessly 


con to the New Testament, renders the word in 
these passages in 1 John : “propitiation, expia- 


about mercy seat.” De. Wette on 1 John 
2:2, says: “* Versohnung, Dacpés-ikaoriprov (Rom. 
3: 25) 
quotes Liicke as of the same opinion; both 


Register. 


John, says, “the a 


sin.” But let us turn from these 


be found. 


used as a substantive in the New Testament. 


the English version has “ mercy-seat.” 
cerning the co 


and renders by “ operculum duntazat de 


ed granting pardon. 


tte eg onan mention eng 
mercy-seat, as we have it ; propttiatortum, 

ulgate and Gnaden stuhl, Luther. It was 
doubtless under this view of the Hebrew word 


to 5 
‘Has Paul in Rom. 3 : 25 employed the word in 
this sense “ critics do not deny 








ocrrnova—shelamim, LXX. Exod. 20 : 24, xaptornpia 


offering, Herodot. i : 35, (Goa need not be sup- 


reckon among “sound” critics, in his new Lexi- 
tion for coner, a propiator ;” but says nothing 


nopfer” (sin offering), and we observe 


“sound” critics, certainly, in the view of the 
In ch. 4: 10, De Wette renders the 
word by “ Vers¢hnung”—propitiation, and refers 
to the first passage. Neander, in his “ Planting and 
Training of the Church,” 6 : 4, on the doctrine of 
tle himself designates him 
in his first epistle, the sin-offering, the tdacpés for 
con- 
cerning which there seems to have been no ques- 
tion, and which perhaps the Register quoted in- 
advertently, and consider the last one cited in our 
list, where indeed some ground for question may 


The Greek word here rendered “ propitiation” 
by our translators is iAacripov, originally an ad- 
jective, meaning “‘ propitiatory,” but seemingly 


The LXX. employ this word in passages “ant 

m- 
rresponding Hebrew word there has 
been a diversity of opinions. The primary sig- 
nification of the root is to cover (Gesenius). This 
meaning Gesenius retains in the derivative oe. 

0 
arce federis.” But the root “to cover,” is also 
erage yes si leer dag. and so is said 
both of the offender expiating, and of the offend- 
n this specific sense the 
LXX. have evidently taken the derivitive, sup- 
g that the sacred writers intended by it to 
signate and describe, not the covering of the 


that the Septuagint employed the Greek daerip:o 
Tepresent it. 


ee uotes Luther, 
in Grotus, Olshansen, and others, a8 sue 
Shes meee | 


better that we might allude unto the old figure) 
the propitiatory.” “In the word propitiatory, I 
think there is an allusion unte the old propitia- 
tory.” But, if we except Olshausen, the best 
modern interpreters appear to have deserted the 
old rendering en masse, and have adopted the one 
which is most adverse to the views of the Re- 
gister. 

1. Dr. Robinson, Lex. N. Test. sub voce. “An 
expiatory sacrifice, propitivtion ; Rom. 3: 25.” 
2. De Wette Comm. ad. loc. We will give his 
remarks in full. “As sin offering. This sense 
is not only conformable to analogy—compare 


—thank-offering, festival «a@ageco»—purification- 


plied—the word is substantive) —but may be de- 
monstrated also from Dio Chrysost. Orat. XI. p. 
184, and Hesychius [for both these see Robin- 
son’s Lex. as above]: then in other places, too, 
Jesus is expressly called an offering, (Eph. 5: 2 
1 Cor. 5: 7, Heb. 9 : 28) or the reconciling ef- 
fect of his death is set foith with images borrow- 
ed from the sacrificial language of the Old Test- 
ament, (John 1: 29, 1 Pet. 1:19, Heb. 9 : 14) 
and the following cis ivécagw ris dtxasoctvns abrod 
leads us unavoidably to this view of the passage. 
The rendering as a mercy-seat rests upon a@ trans- 
lation of the LXX., the correctness of which may 
well be questioned, and upon a false view of the 
covering of the ark as a means of atonement, 
therefrom derived (Philo). Itis also inconsistent 
with the phrase cis fdecg «A, (Meyer) and makes 
the idea confused, as if Jesus were one time an 
offering (év 76 a’rod aivarc) and then again some- 
thing else. 
3. Tholuck, Comm. ad Joc., after stating the 
arguments in favor of the old rendering, says: 
“ Nevertheless the other explanation of the word, 
according to which @ja is the noun supplied, 
expiatory sacrifice, seems more eligible, and espe- 
cially for this reason, that, as Bucer remarks, it 
has in the New Testament the analogy of doc- 
trine more decidedly in its favor.” 
4. Dr. Chalmers, Comm. ad loc., states that the 
word is the same as used in the Old Testament 
for mercy-seat, but adds: “It rather, however, 
signifies the offering itself than the place in which 
the offering was sprinkled. The propitia- 
tion is the offering by which propitiousness is 
obtained.” 
5. Barnes Comm. ad loc. “ Between the gold- 
en cover of the ark of the covenant and the Lord 
Jesus the analogy must he very slight if any.” 
An ingenious attempt to make out this analogy 
here follows. Then it is added: “The word 
propitiation in the original may express the idea 
of a propitiatory sacrifice as well as the cover to 
the ark. This meaning accords also with its 
classic meaning. Christ is thus represented not 
as mercy-seat, which would be unintelligible, but 
as the medium, the offering, the expiation by 
which the reconciliation is effected between God 
and man.” 
We will not lengthen this article, as we might 
by quoting from other “sound” critics, among 
whom, according to De Wette, Frittsche and 
Meyer, would be found holding the opinion of 
the five critics just quoted. Already we may 
seem to have occupied an undue space in your 
columns, seeing we meet but one out of a cumu- 
lus of cases put by the Register. Be it remem- 
bered, however, that the case considered is an 
important one, that the strong view of Rom. 3-: 
25, upheld by De Wette, adds materially to the 
force and significance of the analogy between the 
Jewish sacrifice and the atonement of Christ, and 
moreover that the Register presented just this 
case with an appearance of self-confidence which 
it seems was not deemed necessary in any other 
instance, as if its reputation for correctness in 
every point was staked upon its correctness in 
this. The general tone of the Register’s article 
strikes us favorably, but its exegesis certainly 
needs irradiation. N. M.S. 
Camden, N. J. 
The Register is of opinion that Calvinists 
have insisted too much upon the sacrificial view 
of Christ’s death. It says: 
“ The Independent will hardly deny that the 
tendency of Calvinism has been to press these 
high and mystical analogies too far, and to con- 
fine them in terins of too much literal exactness, 
and then to insist too dogmatically on a formal 
reception of these terms as a condition of Chris- 
tian fellowship, and even of salvation itself. We 
certainly do not think it to be by any means the 
intention of the Gospel to represent this view of 
Christ’s mission aud death, as the only view 
necessary to a right C'iristian belief, and effec- 
tual to salvation. In our judgment, we gain 
salutary impressions from the Savior’s redeeming 
work, in proportion as we multiply the directions 
from which we approach it, the lights by which 
we examine it, the aspects which we make it 
assume by turning it before our contemplation, 
and thus multiply also the points at which we 
bring its blessed influence into contact with our 
hearts.” 
That some Calvinists have made too little of 
other views of Christ’s mission is no doubt true. 
It is also true that some have made too much of 
certain theories of substitution; but the grand 
idea that the death of Christ was truly and pro- 
perly a sacrifice for sin cannot be unduly mag- 
nified. That is the life of the New Testament. 
It lies at the foundation of the Gospel. And 
this idea is directly related to the law of God. 
As Edwards expresses it, “ The very idea of an 
atonement or satisfaction for sin, is something 
which, to the purposes of supporting the authority 
of the divine law, and the dignity and consistency 
of the divine government, is equivalent to the 
punishment of the sinner, according to the literal 
threatening of the law. That which answers 
these purposes, being done, whatever it be, atone- 
ment is made, and the way is prepared for the 
dispensation of pardon.” (Vol. ii. p. 17.) 
Says Bellamy on this point, “ The death of 
Christ was to answer the ends of moral govern- 
ment, and to secure the honor of the moral 
governor ; and so opena way for the honorable 
exercise of the divine goodness.” Compare this 
statement with Jobn 3: 14—18. 
M'Cosh thus states the enda to be accom- 
plished in man’s restoration: “ First, there must 
be a provision for vindicating the divine govern- 
ment, dishonored by the rebellion of the crea- 
ture, and this in accordance with the character 
of God. Then, secondly, there must be a pro- 
vision for rectifying the heart and nature of 
man.” (p. 470.) 

The theology of Scotland and New England, 
with all its specific phases of theory, harmonizes 
in the grand view of Christ’s death as an atone- 


at which Secretary Corwin and family worship. 
This female displeased her master in some way, 
and this Christian man forthwith gave her into 
the hands of the slave traders, who took her over 
to Alexandria [the slave trade not being ailowed 
in the District], and incarcerated her, with others, 
in a slave pen, where she is to remain till a full 
‘drove’ is made up for the southern macket. 
When spoken to upon the subject, the elder ex- 
cused himself by charging her with crime. The 
gir! protested her innocence, and desired, and even 
begged, for a trial. This poor slave bas a mo- 
ther, who is also a sleve. When apprized of the 
situation of her daughter, she flew to the pep and 
with tears besought an interview with her only 
child, but she was ciuelly repulsed apd told to 


begone ! She then tried to see the Elder, but 
failed. Although a siave, she is a woman of no 


ordinary powers of mind. Failing to see the 
master of her child, she addressed to him the 
following letter, a copy of which was preserved 
by a friend. [We presume the mother was as- 
sisted in the diction of this letter, though its 
sentiments would naturally be hers.] 
‘Ellen Brown, the mother, has the promise of 
money sufficient to purchase her daughter, but 
her owners wil! listen to no terms of compromise. 
The Elder says that he wants her out of his 
sight, as far South as she can be got. 
“ Letter from the mother of the slave to the pious 
owner. 

“ Wasnineton, D. C., July 25, 1851. 
“Mr. ——-. Sir: [address you as arich Chris- 
tian freeman and father, while | am, myself, but 
a poor slave mother! J come to plead with you 
for an only child whom I love, who is a profes- 
sor of the Christian religion with yourself, and a 
member of a Christian church; and who, by 
your act of ownership, now pines in her impri- 
sonment in a loathsome man-warehouse, where 
she is held for sale! I come to plead with you 
for the exercise of that blessed law, ‘“ Whatsoever 
ye would that men should do unto you do ye even 
80 to them.” 
“ With great labor | have found friends who in- 
timate a willingness to aid me in the purchase of 
my child, to save us from a cruel seperation. 
You, as a father’ can judge of my feelings when 
[ was told that you had decreed her banishment 
to distant, as well as hopeless, bondage ! 
“For nearly six years my child has done ior you 
the hard labor of a slave. From the age of six- 
teen to twenty-two she has done the hard work 
of your chambere, kitchen, cellar and stable. 
By night and by day your will and your com- 
mands have been her highest law, and all this 
has been an unrequited toil. If, in aJ) this time, 
her seanty allowances of tea and coffee has been 
sweetened, it has been at the cost of her slave 
mother, but not at yours. 
“ You are an office bearer in the church, and a 
man of prayer’ As such, and as the absolute 
owner ot my child, I ask you candidly whether 
she has enjoyed such kind and gentle treatment 
and amiable example as she ought to have, had, 
to encourage her in her monotonous bondage ¢ 
Has she received at your hands, in faithful reli- 
gious instruction, in the word of God, a full and 
fair compensation for all her toil’ I[t is not to 
me, alone, that you mist answer these questions. 
You acknowledge the high authority of His laws, 
who preached deliverance to the captive, and who 
commands you to give to your servant “ that 
which is just and equal.” Oh, I entreat you, 
withhold not at this trying hour from my child 
that which will cut off her Jast hope, and which 
may endanger your own soul. 
“ft has been said that you charge my daughter 
with crime! Can this be really so? Can it be 
that you would set aside the obligations of honor 
and good citizenship—that you would dare to 
add crime to cruelty—compound a felony, and 
sell the guilty one away for money, rather than 
bring her to a trial, which you know she is ready 
to meet? What would you say if you were 
charged with guilt, and refused a trial’? Is not 
her fair name as precious to her in the Church to 
which she belongs as yours can be to you ? 
“ Suppose now, for a moment, that your daugh- 
ter, whom you love, instead of mine, was, in 
these hot days, incarcerated in a negro-pen, sub- 
ject to my control, eaten by vermin, fed on the 
coarsest food, committed to the entire will of a 
brute, denied the privilege commonly allowed 
even to the murderer, that of seeing the face of 
his friends—O! then, you would reei! Feel 
now, then, for a poor slave mother and her child, 
and do for us as you shall wish you had done 
when we shall meet before the Great Judge ; and 
when it shall be your greatest joy to say, ‘I did 
let the oppressed go free.” Eiten Brown.” 
We do not know to which branch of the Pres- 
byterian Church this elder belongs: if to the 
New School, the meeting at Washington next 
May will be opportune for the investigation of 
such enormities. 


DAGUERREOTYPING THE WEST. 


To give a picture of the West that would he 
recognized as faithful by all who reside in the 
vast territory included under that name, is abso- 
lutely impossible. No two visitors, hardly any 
two residents at the West, will be found to agree 
in all the details of their reports concerning the 
country and its institutions. A few days since, 
we heard a missionary who has resided for many 
years in different parts of the West, remark in 
public that he could make statements about the 
West that would be contradictory to each other, 
and yet both would be true. He could give facts 
that would show a state of ignorance and irreli- 
gion bordering upon heathenism, and then could 
give other facts indicating such a state of pros- 
perity as almost to render eastern aid superflu- 
ous. The statements of colporteurs and Sabbath- 
school agents often exhibit a deplorable condition 
of society. But these are not to be taken as an 
index of the general state of things. Neither, on 
the other hand, is that index to be found in 
places of remarkable thrift and prosperity—the 
centers of trade. We have heard merchants of 
this city, on returning from visits of business at 
the West, express the opinion that western min- 
isters were as well supported as ministers at the 
East, and that there was no further need of mis- 
sionary aid. This opinion was based upon a 
superficial observation of principal places. 

This diversity of representation is by no means 
strange, when we consider that the West is a 
vast region, that its population is heterogeneous, 
and that its places and institutions are growing 
with unexampled rapidity. Oa these points an 
intelligent correspondent makes the following 








ment made for the support of law, that pardon 
might be dispensed to the guilty. We regret that 
on this point, underlying all others, the views of 
the Register are not so full and satisfactory as 


agreement even here. 





CHATTELISM IN CHURCHES. 


The radical evil in American slavery is, that 
under this system men are treated as chattels or 
cattle, which is the original signification of the 
word;—that like brute beasts they are bought 
and sold at the absolute will of another, without 
regard to family ties or any moral considerations 
whatever. This is thé common course of things, 
and to these conditions all slaves at the Southare 
liable. Wherever this is done, wherever men 
are held as property, to be bought, sold, and 
worked as cattle, there is sin. There was no 
such holding of men in the Hebrew servitude ; 
it is never sanctioned in the Bible. We can con- 
ceive of one man holding another absolutely for 
his own service, in certain circumstances, with- 
out sin; but holding one as property—never. 


chattels by any of its members. Such a sin 
should be disciplined as promptly as any crime. 





sword” of the Redeemer. (Rev. ii.) 


that has lately occurred in 
The facts are published in the 





Christ the propitiation, or rather (which liketh us 


we could wish. Yet we by no means despair of 


No church should tolerate the holding of men as 


The allowance of it is incompatible with the 
purity of a church ; and if any church that has 
hitherto tolerated this sin is duly admonished of 
it—as Paul admonished the Corinthians of their 
neglect of discipline—and atill refuses to deal 
with the offender and to put away the sin, and 
more especially where this sin is common ina 
church and is not only left without discipline but 
is justified, then it is a question whether that 
church has not become so far corrupt that it has 
ceased to be a true Church of Christ, whether it 
should not be disfe:iowshiped and abandoned. 
At least it is likely to be visited by the “sharp 


We have been led into these remarks by a case 


remarks : 

_“The west is a great place. - The star of em- 
pire once moved westward ; but, by general con- 
sent, it is here now, and moves no more. It is 
expected to enlarge and brighten, but it is a fixed 
star. Alleyes are turned to the West,—what- 
ever is written about the West is quite sure to 
find readers. The reasons why men gaze on the 
West are almost as various as the eyes are nu- 
merous. With the feelings of men in all parts 
of the land, and to some extent of all lands, so 
awakened and interested, it becomes exceedingly 
important that as few crude and hasty things be 
written and published as possible. Things change 
so rapidly, progress is so rapid, the materials 
which compose ‘the West’ so heterogeneous, 
that those of us who have been here twenty 
years have been taught by painful experience 
how little reliance can be placed on the ‘letters 
from the West.’” 

It is-not yet true, politically, that power has 
passed over into the hands of the West. The 
late apportionment to the House of Represen- 
tatives, gives the following result: Total of rep- 
resentatives in Congress, 233: of these the Slave 
States have 88, and the Free States, 145. The 
North-western representation is as follows : Ohio, 
21, Indiana 10, Illinois 9, Michigan 4, Wiscon- 
sin 3, Iowa 2, Total 49: leaving 184 in other 
hands. The South-western States have also 49, 


Louisiana 4,\Texas 2. 


population is about 


conclusion ; viz. that as materials for future 
tory, it is very desirable that every & , 
traveler at the West, and every intelligent 

dent there, should put upon record his own 


strictest accuracy. 

Five years hence, when that great system fof 
yail-roads in Illinois shall be completed—a sys- 
tem covering more than seven hundred miles, and 
involving an outlay of twenty million dollars— 


missionaries, of their journeys on horseback be- 
fore lines of stages had been established 
in the country! So of every other change, phy- 


®| sical and moral. We cannot yet write the history | 


of the West, but we can daguerreotype its pass- 


as follows: Alabama 7, Mississippi 7, Tennes- 
see 10, Kentucky 10, Missouri 7, Arkansas 2, 
Here, then, are 98 repre- 
sentatives for the whole group of ‘Western}' 
States, north and south, against 135 for the re- 
mainder. But ina few years the figure of our cor- 
respondent will be literally true. The center of | 
same rapid. growth of things leads us to this 


servations, being careful to state facts with the 








pression of a daguerreotype—especially if an 
ugly feature is prominent—is not recognized by 
one’s nearest friends, yet it is certain that the 
face must have had that expression or it could 
not have got upon the plate. Let these da- 
guerreotypes be multiplied until some great artist 
shall arise and paint the full-length portrait. 


A DISCOURSE DF TOWNS AND TREES. 





Woonstock, Cr., Aug. 30, 1851. 

There are hundreds of villages in Connecticut 
that are beautiful in various degrees and differ- 
ent methods; some by the width of prospect, 
some by the mountain scenery, some by their 
position on the water, and some, nestled away 
from all the world, find their chief attractions in 
their deep tranquillity. But in every place the 
chief beauty must be in what nature has done, or 
in what man has done naturally. The rocks, 
hills, mountains, the innumerable forms of water 
in springs, rills, rivulets, streams, estuaries, lakes 
or ocean, but above all the Trees—these create 
beauty, if it exist at all. It is rare that any 
place combines to a great degree the several spe- 
cialities mentioned. A place that is inland, and 
yet on the sea-board, that has bold, precipitous 
rocks close at hand, and at the same time is spread 
out upon a champaigne, that unites the refinements 
belonging to society in large towns with the 
freshness and quiet of a secluded village, embo- 
somed in trees, full of shaded yards and gardens, 
broad, park-like streets, soon opening out into 
romantic rural roads, among pine woods, along 
the rocky edges of dark streams, such a place, 
especially if its society is good, its ministers, 
teachers, civilians, and principal citizens are in- 
telligent and refined, and its historical associa- 
tions abundant and rich, must be regarded as of 
all others the most desirable for residence. And 
such a place, beyond any other that we ever 
knew, is Norwich, Ct. ! 

The river Thames is formed by the junction of 
the Mystic andthe Quinnebaug. Upon the angle 
of these three streams stands the town. The 
Quinnebaug is a black water in all its course, 
and near to Norwich has a bed hewed out of 
rocks, and cliffs for banks. The Mystic is a 
smaller stream, but also rolling over a rocky 
channel, with a beautiful plunge just above the 
town of seventy-five feet. The Thames is not 
so much a river as a narrow arm of the sea, 
thrust far up inland as if to search for tributary 
streams. These ribbon-like bays mark the whole 
northern coast of Long Island Sound. The 
Thames is navigable for large steamers to its 
point of formation. The conformation of the 
ground on which Norwich stands is entirely pe- 
culiar. Along the water it is comparatively low, 
affording a business plane, and a space for rail- 
road necessities. The whole ground then rises 
with sudden slope, lifting the residences far up 
out of the dust and noise of business into an alti- 
tude of quiet. But what is the most remarkable 
is, that a huge broad-backed granite cliff of rocks 
bulges up in the very midst of the city, cutting 
it in two, extending backward half a mile, and 
leaving the streets tosweep around on either side 
of it. This masteriy old monarch looks down a 
hundred feet, perpendicular, on the eastern side, 
upon the streets below, its bare rocks and mas- 
sive ledges, here and there half hid by ever- 
greens, and in spots matted with grass, and 
fringed with shrubs. On the western side, the 
slope is gradual, and it is met half way down to 
the Mystic by a beautiful street, nobly shaded 
with stalwart elms, and filled with beautiful fam- 
ily residences. As one winds his way from the 
landing up the curving street, about the base of 
the rock on the eastern side, at evening especial- 
ly, in twilight, or with a tender monlight, this 
wild uplifted cliff, in the very heart of a city, 
with forest trees rooted almost plumb above your 
head, has a strange and changeable uncertainty, 
at one moment shining out distinctly, and at the 
next dim and shadowy ; now easily compassed 
by the eye, and then glancing away, if you have 
imagination enough, into vast mountain spaces. 
This singular rocky ridge treads toward the north 
and gradually loses itself in the plain on which 
stands Norwich Old Town. There is thus brought 
together, within the space of a mile, the city, the 
country, and the wilderness. The residences are 
so separated from the business part of the town, 
that one who comes first into the upper part of 
the city, and wanders about under its avenues 
of mighty elms, and among its simple old houses, 
or its modern mansions, would take it to be a 
place of elegant repose, without life or business. 
While if he first land below, amid stores and 
manufacturing shops, as for several years we did, 
he might, like us, go away thinking Norwich to 
be a hammering, rumbling place of business. In- 
deed there are three towns in one. The streets 
skirting the water form a city of business—the 
streets upon the hill a city of residence,whilea mile 
or two back is the old town, a veritable life-like 
picture of a secluded country village. What could 
one want for a place of retirement better? An 
hour’s ride brings you to the sea-side: to 
boats, fishing, lounging and looking, whether in 
storm or calm. You may go by cars to old New 
London, or by boat to Stonington, and then by 
yacht or other craft to Block Island, or anywhere 


black fish, blue fish, speckled bass, &c., there are 


whispering to thunder. 


to bear you inland, among bold and rocky hills, 


of leaves and the sport of birds. 


- The other gentlemen of The Independent may 
have editorial tabernacles on what shores, in 
what dust-choked cities, among what cliffy 
mountains they please. But we are clearly de- 
termined to accept the loan or gift of a fine old 
residence on the west side of Upper Norwich— 
whenever any man’s conscience, or good sense 


compels him to offer it. 


Ss ee 


‘ 
comes beneath them. 








lumnar glories. No considerable street is desti- 
tute of them, and several streets are prolonged 
avenues of elms which might give a twinge of 
jealousy to old New Haven herself—elm-famous! 
Norwich old town, however, clearly ha: the pre- 
eminence. Its green is’ surrounded by old Revo- 
lutionary elms of the vastest stature, and of 
every shape and delineation of grandeur. How 
a map can live there and ever get his eyes to the 
ground I cannot imagine. One must needs walk 
with upturned face, exploring these most sub- 
stantial of all air castles. And when pausing 
underneath some monumental tree, he looks afar 
up, and sees the bird-population to appear scarcely 
larger than humming birds, dimly flitting about 
their secure heritage and sending down a chirp 
that loses itself half way down to a thin whistle, 
it seems as though there were two worlds—he in 
one and they in another. Nearly before the fine 
old-fashioned mansion where Lydia Huntly 
(Mrs. Sigourney) was brought up are two gigan- 
tic elms—very Patriarchs, measuring at the base 
more than eighteen feet in circumference. An 
old man of a hundred years, a member of Dr. 
Bond’s society, relates that his father selected 
these trees from the forest, and backed them into 
town and planted them here. His name should 
be written on a tablet and huag upon their 


The two elms next south from these, 
though not as aged as these, may, we think, be 
regarded as models of exquisite symmetry and 
beauty. One might sit by the hour and look 
upon them as upon a picture. 

No other tree is at all comparable to the elm. 
The ash is, when well grown, a fine tree, but 
clumsy ; the maple has the same character. The 


else you please. There are places for fish— 


places for surf-bathing, with waves tempered to 
all degrees of violence, and to every tone from 
If your mood does not 
take you seaward, half an hour will suffice 


cleft with streams, full of precipitous ravines, 
and shaded with oaks andevergreens. Or if you 
do not wish to roam, you may ascend the intra- 
urban mountain—the Tarpean Rock of Norwich, 
or its Mount Zion, which ever your associations 
prefer to call it—and from its pinnacles overlook 
the wide circumjacent country; or if you hap- 
pily own a house upon thé western side of 
Washington street ; or, better yet, if you own a 
friend, who owns the house, and feels lonesome 
without you, then you can have the joys of 
the breezy wilderness at home. For, go back 
through the garden, and then through a little pet 
orchard, and you find the forest-covered bank 
plunging two or three hundred feet toward the 
Mystic, and there you are hidden among shrubs 
and wild flowers, oaks and elms: hearing no din 
of wheels or clink of shops, but only the waving 


But if there were none of these rare conjunc- 
tions of hill, rock, and plain, river and sound, 
Norwich would be a beautiful place by virtue of 
its trees, and especially of those incomparably 
most magnificent of all earthly trees, Elms! A 
village shaded by thoroughly grown elms cannot 
Its houses may be huts; ite 


What is it-that brings one with such immediate, 

personal and exhilarating sympathy with venera- 
ob-| ble trees? One instinctively uncovers as he 
he looks up with proud 
veneration into the receding and twilight re- 


horsechestnut, the linden, the mulberry, and pop- 
lars, (save that tree-spire, the Lombardy poplar) 
are all of them plump, round, fat trees, not to be 
despised, surely, but representing single dendro- 
logical ideas. The oak is venerable by associa- 
tion, and occasionally a specimen is found pos- 
sessing a kind of grim and ragged glory. But 
the elm, aloue monarch of trees, combines in 
itself the elements of variety, size, strength and 
grace as no other tree known to us can at all 
approach or remotely rival. It is the ideal of 
trees ; the true Universal Tree! Its main trunk, 
shoots up, not round and smooth, like an over- 
fatted, lymphatic tree, but channeled and corru- 
gated, as its sinewy muscles showed through 
their athletic proportions. Then suddenly the 
whole idea of growth is changed and multitudes 
of long, lithe branches radiate from the crotch of 
the tree, having the effect of straightness and 
strength, and yet gradually diverging and curv- 
ing, until the outermost portions droop over and 
give to the whole top the most faultless grace. 
If one should at first say that the elm suggested 
ideas of strength and uprightness—on looking 
again he would correct himself and say that it 
was majestic beauty that it chiefly represented. 
But if he first had said that it was graceful and 
magnificent beauty, on a second look he would 
correct himself and say that it was vast and rug- 
ged strength that it set forth. But at length he 
would say neither ; he would say both; that it 
expressed the beauty of majestic strength, and 
the grandeur of graceful beauty. 

Such domestic forest treasures isa legacy which 
but few places can boast. Wealth can build 
houses, and smooth the soil ; it can fill up marshes, 
and create lakes or artificial rivers, it can gather 


morning songs of praise. How far off, and yet 
how clear, the various notes from distant farm- 
yards, especially the exultant voices of chanti- 
cleer, ringing as distinctly as a bell over all other 
sounds of field and forest. By and by, when the 
noon-tide heat smites the earth with its fervor, 
and the freshaess of this cool morning light is 
exchanged for a glare of splendor that cannot be 
borne, all these pleasant sounds die away into 
silence; scarce a murmur is heard save the sing- 
ing of the grasshopper in the field; in the very 
heart of the forest there is a still solemnity ; all 
nature seems overborne with excess of light and 
heat, and hushed as in the deepest darkness— 
“Both where the mornin 

The open field, and wishes tagheet ae 
Imbrowns the noon-tide bowers.” 

Why is it that there is never the same impres- 
sion of stillness and solemnity in a cloudy day * 
Every other circumstance may be the same, but 
the bright sunlight is needed to render the scene 
thus sacred and impressive. 

“ Hail holy light, offspring of heaven first-born, 
Or of the Eternal, co-eternal beam ! 

May I express thee unblamed ? since God is light, 
And never but in unapproached light 

Dwelt from eternity ; dwelt then in thee, 

Bright effluence of bright essence increate.” 

After this, with what truthfulness of art, as 
well as poetic beauty, does the great Poet make 
Satan fling his words and gestures of remorse, 
anguish and defiance at the bright luminary, with 
such surpassing glory crowned. 

“To thee I call, 

But with no friendly voice, and add thy name, 

O Sun, to tell thee how I hate thy beams.” 

And what if, indeed, light be not only imma- 
terial but moral, yea a spiritual effluence from 
Jehovah ; so that the very medium in which men 
sin against God, the element by which only they 
can live and see to sin, is arn element that in its 
very existence condemns them. Hail, holy light! 
Typical and illustrative, at least. if not partici- 
pant, of God’s own holiness and omnipresence. 
But the sense of God’s Omnipresence is not 
necessarily the sense of his presence; it may be 
a very different thing, a mere intellectual concep- 
tion or belief, without any feeling of his presence 
whatever. O, if all nature brought irresistibly 
to the mind a sense of God, if these scenes of 
loveliness and sublimity always and spontane- 
ously made the heart recognize and hail his pres- 
ence, what a sanctifying power would dwell in 
every landscape! The sea, the air, the earth, 
the sky, would be as the open pages of God’s 
Word, beneath the influences of his Spirit, and 
this pure and all-surrounding light would reveal 
a present God with no less power and impress- 
iveness to the soul, than it discloses to the sense 
the grand and solemn forms of fir-clad mountains 
And what a power of inward darkness must it 
require to prevent this impression ; for certainly, 
if the heart were right with God, all men would 
see him through his works, no man could avoid 
seeing him. And yet, in remembering the con- 
trary result and habit of the human mind, and 
the extreme difficulty of producing a sense of 
God’s presence, even with all the agencies of na- 
ture and of the Word combined, ] am reminded 
of a passage in one of Dr. Chalmers’ sermons on 
the insensibility and blindness of “the natural 


seem to echo as the aisles of a cathedral with | pondence with this. 
for the ensuing 
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their next meetings. ] 
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O. E. Dagget, and M. §. Platt 


ference to a correspondence 
bodies in Europe. 


with the evangelical churches of this coun 
that such commission shall be equivalen 
mal appointment by the Association 


on the state of religion in the severa| 
sociations ; some of these were exceedingly inte 
resting—not on account of gen 
because of the general prosperity of the chu 
As the substance of these reports wi 
the general narrative of the stat 
be hereafter published—all particu! 
here. Reports were also received froin the 
gates from corresponding bodies in Massact, 
setts, Connecticut, Rhode Island, Vermont. Mict 
gan, Illinois, Wisconsin, and lowa 
ports were generally of an encouraging 
the interchange of fraternal feeling was 
pleasant. 
plimentary allusions to. The Tidepgnd 
especially to its course on the slavery ou 
The report of Rev , 
Michigan, was of such special interest that , 
shall publish it in whole or in part hereatte) 


ganized, was duly received. 
ministerial body. 


before the Association, by Rev. R. G. Vey 
D.D., of Clinton, N. Y 


of God, which is the church of the lrving ¢ 
pillar anil ground of the truth.” 
opened with an allusion to the high dignity « 
vast importance oi the church of God 
charge committed to its ministers 





man” to the truth that God is everywhere pres- 
ent. ‘It meets,” says he, “the observation of 
the natural man in his reading of the Bible; and 





statues and paintings ; but no wealth can buy or 
build elm trees—the floral glory of New England. 
Time is the only architect of such structures ; 
and blessed are they for whom Time was pleased 
to fore-think! No care or expense should be 
counted too much to maintain the venerable elms 
of New England in all their regal glory! No 
other tree more enjoys a rich loam and a moist 
food. In summer droughts if copious waterings 
were given to the finer elms, especially with di- 
luted guano water, their pomp would be noticeably 
enhanced. But, except in moist places, or in 
fields where the plow has kept the surface stirred, 
we noticed that elms were turning yellow, and 
thinning out their leaves. * 


FROM THE COONTRY. 


Turning now to another scene and season of 
these woods, how grateful and surprising is the 
change. The glades are cleared of underbrush, 
and in place of withered leaves, tangled roots, 
and crisped pine-buds crackling with the dry 
twigs beneath your feet, it is all a soft, smooth, 
delicious carpet of green grass. Here before us 
sweeps an open undulating vale, with forest- 
covered-banks on either side, running round in a 
circular form at one end, with a fresh stream 
gurgling through the centre of the meadow. 
Some of the trees are thick, magnificent, tall 
pines, that look as though they may have seen 
two hundred springs and summers ; others are 
the pale green maple, others the glossy oak, 
others the ragged and fantastic hemlock, the 
solemn fir, with its massive dark verdure, the 
clean and fragrant spruce, the white birch, the 
strong and stately walnut, the juniper with its 
soft pencils of foliage, the graceful elm, and the 
larger maple, with its leaves of deeper green, so 
lustrous and golden in the setting sun. It is 
now the cool and early morning, almost what 
Milton calls the sweet hour of prime, but the sun 
is up far enough to give breadth, depth, and a 
well defined outline to the shadows of the trees, 
as they are thrown upon the dewy grass with 
such refreshing contrast of light and darkness in 
the rich delicious verdure. From where we 
stand now, looking across the open vale to the 
bank opposite, we mark first the beauty of the 
soft grass in the open sun, an almost impercepti- 
ble mist rising from it gently into the air, like 
the incense of distilled perfumes almost invisible, 
yet filling the atmosphere with @ transparent 
haze, of a hue most exquisitely tinging the land- 
scape, as if it were veiled with a suffusion of 
brown and purple light. Then we note the long 
deep line of shadow from the trees, with the out- 
lines of their straight smooth trunks, and of the 
masses of their foliage, as perfectly defined upon 
the meadow as if it were a mirror. Next the 
still deeper shade of the bank, unbroken by the 
light; and last, the range of leafy trees upon the 
wooded ridge, with the slant beams of the sun 
pouring in gorgeous shafts of brightness through 
them, and the openings of blue sky, and, if we 
could see far enough among the trees, the empur- 
pled distant mountains in the horizon. 

Now all this, though it be a simple scene of 
rural beauty, that may be gazed upon by hun- 
dreds, every bright morning, without any sense 
of novelty, or notice of unusual loveliness, or 
feeling of unwonted admiration, is made up, nev- 
ertheless, of elements and features almost infinite 
in richness and variety, in contrast and combina- 
tion ; and it forms, indeed, on such a brilliant 
morning, a landscape that it would seem a sensi- 
tive mind would never grow weary with gazing 
and studying. © how beautiful! Even the 
imagination of Spenser, Milton, Wordsworth, 
might be disciplined and enriched by a whole 
year’s study of a single scene like this, even if 
it could be kept in this self-same hour and pos- 
ture of sunlight and shade for a whole year 
round. How the increasing light pours as with 
a flood upon the foliage! See where it bathes 
the tufted tops of those tall pine trees, as if they 
had been dipped in a lake of transparent gold, 





shaken. And lower down, see where it pours 


and would rain a shower of golden drops, if 


he understands, or thinks he understands, the 
terms in which it is delivered ; and he can speak 
of it with consistency ; and he ranks it with the 
other attributes of God; and he gives it an avow- 
ed and formal admission among the articles of 
his creed : and yet, with all this parade of light 
and knowledge, he, upon the subject of the all- 
seeing and ever-present Deity, labors under all 
the obstinacy of an habitual blindness. Carry 
him abroad, and you will find that the light which 
beams upon his senses from the object of sight, 
completely overpowers that light which ought to 
beam upon his spirit from this object of faith. 
He may occasionally think of it, as he does of 
other things ; but for every one practical purpose 
the thought abandons him, so soon as he goes 
into the next company, or takes a part in the 
next worldly concern, which, in the course of 
his business, comes round to him. It completely 
disappears as an element of conduct, and he talks 
and thinks and reasons, just as he would have 
done, had his mind, in reference to God, been in 
a state of entire darkness. If anything like a 
right conceptiqn of the matter can exist in his 
heart, the din and the daylight of the world drive 
it all away from him.” 

Now the thought presses upon us, in the midst 
of such lovely scenery, such a glorious world, 
beneath these starry or sunlike orbs, and this at- 
mosphere of purity and light, how unfortunate, 
deplorable, and sinful is this habit and tendency, 
if carried, as it sometimes seems to be, from an 
unconverted state even into the life and experi- 
ence of the Christian. You" may say this is in- 
consistent, impossible, contradictory to the very 
nature of the Christian life. Nevertheless, ask 
the conscience and heart of most Christians 
around you, and see if they have not so far given 
way to this disastrous tendency and habit, that 
on all ordinary occasions, amidst the scenes and 
objects of creation, it requires an effort, and is a 
matter of difficulty and of prayer, to have the 
landscape raise the thoughts to God, and bring 
him to the soul with a feeling of his presence. 
Nay, ask your own heart, and see how often it 
is that you experience, spontaneously and pow- 
erfully, a sense of God’s presence in the creation 
around you. You might have this experience if 
your habits had been different, if the discipline 
of your mind, your thoughts, your feelings, had 
been such, habitually, as to connect the sense of 
a present God with every object of the scenes 
amidst which your steps carry you. And this, 
surely, is one of the most delightful results, here, 
of a close walk with God in secret ; and a close 
walk with God it does require ; for no man will 
really see God in nature, who does not meet him 
at the Cross, and walk with him in his Word, 
enlightened and sanctified by his Spirit. 

Cc. 





GENERAL ASSOCIATION OF NEW YORK. 


Association of New York was held at the Ply- 
mouth Church, Brooklyn, last week, commencing 
on Wednesday, the 3d inst., at 11 A.M. 

The following persons were enrolled as dele- 
gates from the district associations ; or as mem- 
bers entitled to a seat under the general rules of 
the Association. . 

Oneida Association—Rev. William B. Tompkins, 
Rev. Pindar Field, Rev. 8S. M. Campfield, Rey. 
William M. Richards, Rev. R. G. Vermilye, D.D. 
Williams. 

Black River Consociation—Rev. D. Spear, Dea. 
D. Granger, Bro. D. Wardwell. 

Essex Consociation—Rev. E. Newhall. 


P. C. Pettibone. 


Bliss, L. 8. Morgan. 
Susquehanna, Association—Rev. 8. C. Wilcox. 
Association of Western Pennsylvuania—Rey. L. 
L. Radcliffe. 


| 


es. I 
Association of New York and 
DD. 


lembers 
Hi Ward Beecher. 


Tne Eighteenth Annual Session of the General 


Rev. Lemuel Pomroy, Rev. M. 8. Platt, Dea. Isaac 


St. Lawrence Consociation—Rev. B. B. Parsons, 


Consosiation of Western New York—Rev. Asher 


_Long Island Consociation—Rev. Thomas Har- 


Ex-Officio—Rev. R. G. Vermilye, D.D., 
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ing phases. It sometimes happens that the ex- 
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To the General Association of Massachusetts. 


r Brown 
“a = General Association of Conneetinr 

¢ Lvangelical Consociation of Rhod Isl ~ pe 
Rev. Messrs, J. P nd D.C. Lamina 


Thompson, 


[Both these delegates to edad: Lansing, 


the same bodies last 


To the General Associations of Illinois and j ua 


—Rev. Messrs. T. Harries, and P Field 


To the Congregational Union of Canada WW, 
, a We 


Rev. Messrs. T. S. Clarke, and E. D. Taylor 


‘0 the General Association of Michican —Rey 





0 the General Convention of Wisconsir —Rey 


o the Genera/ Assembly of the Pres} teri 
4ut a 
ity —Rev. Messrs 
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Resolved, That the Moderator, Scribe, or R 
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In the evening the annual sermon was prea 


Nive 


His text was 1 Timothy o 


D 
The ore .; 
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and ait 


he then pro 


pounded as his subject, The Nature of the Churc! 
and the Relations it bears to Divine Tru:! 


The church is the depository and the organ oj 
divine truth. What is the church? {s ther 
such athing! Some look fora marked visibilit; 
in the church, while others abandon the idea « 
one indivisible church. But the church is no! ar 
abstraction, nor a sentiment, but a reality,—a 


body with distinct features, within which the 
people of God are contained, and which is ordi- 
narily visible. There is One Universal Churca 
This church was considered in its Unity, it 


Outward Development, and its Order 


There is a truth at the foundation of the ideao 
oneness in the church. 
tians, there is an earnest looking for it ; the Scrip- 
tures abound in allusions to it. 
were here collated from the New Testament, t 

illustrate this thought. The church is one vas 
host joined to Christ as one head, and animate 

by one spirit and life 

What is the Nature of this Unity‘ What its 
mark, or basis’ Is it primarily an outward oj 
ganization, or is it originally and in essence spirit- 
ual? To answer this question we must go back 
to God’s method in redemption. Here the preach 
er set forth in a Jucid manner the whole work o 
redemption, as a spiritual work. 
tangible to the senses, or apprehended by faith 
Its unity is primarily spiritual. 
who are spiritually united to Christ 
dead membegs; it has no one visible organiza- 
tion, but the vital principle that makes each b 
liever a Christian, is the basis of the unity oj 
Christians. 

Dr. V. here descanted with much eloquence 

upon the unition of the disciple to Christ, a 
something more than a simple faith in Christ av 
resemblance to him, a union not effected by mere 
volition or outward arrangement, a union | 
which all the members partake of one lite and 
live by it. Weshake hands with apostles across 
the chasm of centuries, and march in the glorious 
company of the martyrs. There is a unily 1! 
character, faith, hope, temper and spirit, and 
filial relation. 
2. What are the Outward Developments « 
this Church ? It has an organization. It co: 
sists of the whole number of the redeemed iv 
their several organizations. These make an ou 
ward exhibition, in a social united form, of tle 
vital principle. This Society exists not mere! 
by a law of natural necessity, but by charter trou 
heaven. It is its duty to exist. It is no volun 
tary society ; Christ has given to it ordinances 
government, officers, discipline, with the sancto 
of heaven. Infants become ineorporated ini 
this body by baptism. The church is not je 
fectly pure, nor does it contain in its organi7 
tion all that are truly in Christ; but with thes 
limitations, it consists of professed believers 
Christ, with their infant offspring. They have 
one common profession. Of course there mvs 
be some indefiniteness in the representation © 
such a body. 

The unity of Christians does not forbid an * 
tachment to some particular branch of the church 
The feeling of patriotism is not inconsistent with 
the love of man. Our affections may center abot! 
one point; and yet there is an electiic testimo} 
to the universality of this love. How are Chris 
tians one? By separation from the world and by 
professed adherence to Christ. The variety ° 
forms is a necessary result of the life-principle 
working out. They are one to a greater degre? 
than many admit; in profession, experience 
spirit, and the line of demarcation from the world 

3. Of the Order of this church the preache! 
said merely that it has a ministry by divine #F 
pointment, a government and a discipline, under 
the authority and sanction of heaven. Each 
church maintains these in its own sphere 

11. What are the relations of the church '° 
the Truth? It does not create truth, nor unmele 
or modify it, but holds it up. This is its duly. 
When the church goes with the truth, then it ® 
blessed. It is its mission to hold forth tt. 


Unity isa des:re of Chris 


Several passages 
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.| W hat is this truth? That most connected with 


Brooklyn—Rev. 
J or P. Thompson, Samuel Backus, L. C. Lock- 
wi R. 8. Storrs, Jr., Charles B. Ray, D. C. Lan- 


the life of the church ; religious truth, especially 
the truth revealed in the Gospel. The chur 
should neither be ritualized nor rationalized. 
Dr. Vermilye inferred that we should learn 
from this subject to cultivate the spirit of enlarge! 
and also to valve 


church. He closed with a brief recapitulation 

the origin, spirit, history, doctrines an 

of the Congregational churches of New York. 
At the session of the Association on Thursis; 
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“ Resolved, That this Association will be happy | been gre 
to n @ correspondence, by an interchange | tion hay 
of delegates, with any ministerial or ecclesiastical | .. , 
body holding substantially the same doctrinal | 9, whi 
views with those set forth in its own articles of| been gat 
faith. 

- E P church, 

Resolved, That in the view of this Association, communi 
such an interchange of courtesies imposes no obli- R 
gation upon either party to refrain from the dis- | “°’- Ro 
cussion of any topics, or the adoption of any meas- | Church t 
ures, relative to its own local aud denominational | has exist 
interests.” chucrh, } 

The Pastoral Letter prepared by the Ontario | lee was ¢ 
Association was submitted and approved. Itwas| boring n 
a very timely and suggestive essay upon “ Meth- | the occas 
od in Spiritual Culture.” It will be printed with 
the minutes, and if space is ever found, in the FRO 
columns of this journal. 

Statements were made relative to the opera 
tions of the American Jews’ Society, the Doctri 
nal Tract Society, the College Society, and the | . Messrs 
American and Foreign Christian Union ; and res-| if | mista 
olutions were passed recommending these socie- of the Sen 
ties to the favor of the churches. was occu] 

On the afternoon of Thursday the Lord’s Sup- | 5°Y before 
per was administered in the Plymouth Church, | PTyYet by 
under the direction of the Moderator. A dis-| Bounced i 
course—marked by a beautiful simplicity and between C 
tenderness—was preached by Rev. Mr. Kedzie. | *°™ 9” the 
from Romans 5: 10. President Blanchard of. | 24 fo ind 
ferred some forcible remarks upon the obligation gle.” 
of ministers to feed the perishing with the bread Alter re 
of life. He also preached before the Association | 2®¥€ vanis 
in the evening. new ones, 
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GENERAL CONVENTION OF CONGREGATIONALISTS 
A proposal for a General Convention of Con- 
gregationalists was submitted from the Ontario 
Association, in the following resolutions which 


had been adopted by that body. 


_‘* Resolved, That the General Association of 
New York be requested to consider the expediency 
of a Triennial Congregational Convention for the 
United States, and, if they think proper, to confer 
with the General Association and Conventions in 
the New England States in reference to the organi- 


zation of such a body, 

** Resolved, That we suggest, 
ples to be adopted in the 
Convention, 
from such 


sented in the General Associations and Con 


tions and Conventions. 
District Associations be 


every ten additional ministers. 

Constitution of the body all assum 
ity over Christian churches and 
ciations be disclaimed, a 
of the Congregational po 


8. That in 


reported as follows 
* That with all due 
the Ontario Association from 
comes, they are not prey 
to recommend any move 


tions in New England and New York, and also of 
two delegates from each of said General Associa- 
2. That each of the said 
allowed to send one dele- 
gate, and such as contain ten or more ministers to 
send two delegates, and an additional delegate for 


ption of author- 
ministerial Asso- 
nd the positive principles 
lity be clearly propounded. 
The subject was referred to a Committee, who 


deference to the brethren of 
whom the proposition 
vared at the present time 
ment on the part of this 


parable fro 
tianity, wit 
Dr. Woo 
thorough a 
developme: 
error, with | 
each has as 





among the princi- | Christianity 
organization of such a 
1. That it be composed of delegates 
District Associations as are now re 
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pre- 
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Association for the assembling of such a Conven- ae ose pe 
tio» The movement to be of use must be general increased the 
oons all the ( ongregationalists of jour country, choice which 
fy + We could hardly expect to see. We think | of instructio 
that Congregationulism, neither has, nor wishes to r 


have any machinery for oF 
bor any Head other than 
superintend such machinery if we have it 

are apprehensive, further, that if accommodati 


be found for such a Con i i 
‘ § /onventic 
sembling should be fou eo 


hardly be a deliberative assembly 
must necessarily be done by a few 
urally made up of men whose wis 
the property of the world 
ence of the meeting might 
velop the views of the whol 
ination at large 
This report was 


‘ unanimously adopted by t 
Association 


A suggestion that one: uch Convention might 


useful, led to a protracted discussion. 
course of which remar 
made by brethren from the 


American Home Missionary Society,—both as 


denominational interests and the relations of sla- 


very under its administration—that seemed 


render imperative the « alling of a Convention that 


should embody a full re 
and western churches, for the 
understanding of the 
work of Home 
This discns-ion was enlivened by the presence 
Presidest Blanchard, who is av 
sent eXtreme Opinions on the 
and of Rev. Dr. 
more competent to ex 
ciples and action of the A. H. M.S 
had never heard P : 
views, but had rec 


the moderation and candor of his 


positions. 
openly 


He said he 
slaveholders in heaven above himself 


ticed at the South is a fundamental vice in the or 


ganization of a church: that the fact that a 


church allows its members to / 


aid ; that experience shows the attempt to reform 
such churches by sending them ministers from 
the North to be a wasteful process, for slavery 
treats all who come within its influence as the 
Dead Sea does corks; it throws out all that it can’t 
saturate to its own specific gravity ; it destroys the 
Vitality of clurches and ministers, so that north- 


ern ministers instead of promoting a sound dis. 


cipline in southern churches, themselves become 
apologists for slavery. President Blanchard ex- 


pressed his love for the A. H. M. S. ; he would 
not goad the Society; he would not have it drop 
the slaveholding churches now on its list, or use 
any sudden and harsh measures: but he wished 
Something prospective, some looking toward 
the end; and he would have the subject in some 
Way referred to the churches. The neutrality of 
the Society toward slavery is equivalent to a dec- 
laration of the innocence of the system. 
Dr. Badger ably vindicated the position of the 
A. H. M. S. and showed a perfect command of 
the facts and principles relating to the subject. 
It was felt that just such a discussion is need- 
ed in the presence of the assembled wisdom and 
piety of the Congregational churches of the land 
and that it could not fail to lead to some good 
result. Accordingly the Association passed the 
following resolutions : 
“Resolved, That this Associati 
meeeet to Congregational co and charek” 
mbers in this country, the propriety of holding 


t or Council to consid 
relations of the Congregational Church poy 


— to the spread of the 


» and in an 


event to issue ® call for such a Convention in the 


Spring of 1852.” 
P ioe J. ee H. W. Beecher, and 
» ©. Lansing, D.D., were appoi i 
for that purpose. ein ceteteeeene 
The object of the ion—as 
> proposed Convention 
contemplated by the General Association—is not 
at all to devise or even to recommend a plan of 
a denominational action in the work of 
ee Missions, or to dictate to the A. H.M.§8 
Pa course to be adopted toward slaveholding 
Uurches ; but inasmuch as these grave ques- 


tions are now agitating th ‘ 
Sether brethren from és fe country, to bring to- 


Moval of misapprehension, 
of facts, the settling of 
motion of Christian fellowship and love 


erating so large a body, 
the Lord Jesus Christ to 
We 
ons 
as- 
nd practicable, it could 
The speaking 
and those nat- 
lom is already 
» 80 that the real influ 

rather conceal than de- 
e body, or of the denom- 
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e with this. Delegates to these bodies 
nsuing year were appointed as foliows. 
ll be obliged to the Registers of the seve. 
ral Associations or Conventions for sea. 
information of the times and Places of 
xt meetings.) 

DELEGATES TO FOREIGN BODIES. ; ’ 
he General Conference of Maine.— 

8. L. Herrick, and H. H. Waite. ~~. 
' General Association of New Hampshire — 
ssrs. B. B. Parsons, and P. C. Pettibone, 
e General Convention of Vermont.—Rey 
C. Kidder, and D. Spear. F 
e General Association of Massach _ 
sssrs. E. Newhall, and XC — 
e General Association of Connecticut and 
angelical Consociation of Rhode Island — 
essrs. J. P. Thompson, and D. C, Lansing 
Both these delegates to the same bodies last 
ere providentially hindered from fulfilling 
mmissions. | 
e General Associations of Illinois and Towa. 


Messrs. T. Harries, and P. Field 
e Congregational Union of Canada West. 
essrs. T. 8. Clarke, and E.D. Taylor. — 
e General Association of Michigan.—Rey. 
.T. A. Gale, and Asher Bliss. ‘ 
ie General Convention of Wisconsin —Rey 
_P. Field, and A. Bliss : 
he General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
» meeting at Washington City —Rev.Mesars. 
agget, and M. 8. Platt 
following resolution was adopted with re- 
» to 4 correspondence with evangelical 
in Europe. : 
lved, That the Moderator, Scribe, or Regis- 
the General Association be authorized to 
sion any member of any district association 
rection with this body who may be intending 
, Europe, to represent the body in the Con. 
ional Union of England and Wales, the Con. 
ional Union of Ireland, the Free Church of 
», and such other bodies as are in communion 
ne evangelical churches of this country ; and 
ich commission shall be equivalent to « for. 
pointment by the Association. 
afternoon was devoted to hearing reports 
state of religion in the several diswict as- 
ions ; some of these were exceedingly inte- 
z—not on account of general revivals, but 
se of the general prosperity of the churches, 
e substance of these reports will appear in 
neral narrative of the state of religion—to 
eafter published—all particulars are omitted 
Reports were also received from the dele. 
from corresponding bodies in Massachy- 
Connecticut, Rhode Island, Vermont, Michj- 
Illinois, Wisconsin, and lowa. These re- 
were generally of an encouraging cast, and 
interchange of fraternal feeling was very 
ant. Several of them contained very com- 
entary allusions to The Indeggndent, and 
sially to its course on the slavery question 
report of Rev. Mr. Kedzie, delegate from 
ligan, was of such special interest that we 
| publish it in whole or in part hereafter, 
1e SuSQUEHANNAH ASSOCIATION, recently or. 
zed, was duly received. This is a purely 
sterial body.’ 
the evening the annual sermon was preached 
e the Association, by Rev. R. G. Vermilye, 
, of Clinton, N. Y. 
jis text was 1 Timothy ©. 16 ~The ponss 
tod, which is the church of the living Cod th, 
ana ground of the truth.” The prespe, 
,ed with an allusion to the high dignity a, 
importance oi the church of God, and of the 
ge committed to its ministers ; he then pro- 
nded as his subject, The Nature oi the Church, 
the Relations it bears to Divine Truth. 
he church is the depository and the organ of 
ie truth. What is the church? Is there 
-athing¢ Some look fora marked visibility 
1e church, while others abandon the idea of 
indivisible church. But the church is not an 
raction, nor a sentiment, but a reality,—a 
y with distinct features, within which the 
ple of God are contained, and which is ordi- 
ly visible. There is One Universal Church. 
his church was considered in its Unity, its 
ward Development, and its Order. 
‘here is a truth at the foundation of the idea of 
ness inthe church. Unity isa desire of Chris- 
s, there is an earnest looking for it ; the Scrip- 
»3 abound in allusionsto it. Several passages 
e here collated from the New Testament, to 
strate this thought. The church is one vast 
t joined to Christ as one head, and animated 
one spirit and life. 
What is the Nature of this Unity What its 
rk, or basis? Is it primarily an outward or- 
ization, or is it originally and in essence spirit- 
12 To answer this question we must go back 
jJod’s method in redemption. Here the preach- 
set forth in a Jucid manner the whole work of 
emption, as a spiritual work. Is the church 
gible to the senses, or apprehended by faith’ 
unity is primarily spiritual. It embraces all 
9 are spiritually united to Christ ; it has no 
1d membegs; it has no one visible organiza- 
n, but the vital principle that makes each be- 
ver a Christian, is the basis of the unity of 
ristians. 
Dr. V. here descanted with much eloquence 
on the unition of the disciple to Christ, as 
nething more than a simple faith in Christ and 
emblance to him, a union not effected by mere 
lition or outward arrangement, a union 1 
tich all the members partake of one lite and 
e by it. Weshake hands with apostles across 
e chasm of centuries, and march in the glorious 
mpany of the martyrs. There is a unity in 
aracter, faith, hope, temper and spirit, and in 
jal relation. 
2. What are the Outward Developments of 
is Church ? It has an organization. It con- 
sts of the whole number of the redeemed in 
neir several organizations. These make an out- 
rard exhibition, in a social united form, of the 
ital principle. This Society exists not merely 
y a Jaw of natural necessity, but by charter from 
eaven. It ie its duty to exist. It is no volun- 
hry society ; Christ has given to it ordinances, 
bvernment, officers, discipline, with the sanction 
f heaven. Infants become ineorporated into 
his body by baptism. The church is not a 
ctly pure, nor does it contain in its organiza 
on all that are truly in Christ; but with these 
imitations, it consists of professed believers 
hrist, with their infant offspring. They weit 
he common profession. Of course there ape 
| some indefiniteness in the representation © 
ch a body. : 
The i of Christians does not forbid an iq 
chment to some particular branch of the chu > 
he feeling of patriotism is not inconsistent W! ‘ 
eloveof man. Our affections may center abou 
he point; and yet there is an electric sasteneny 
the universality of this love. How are aera 
hns one? By separation from the world and /; 
rofessed adherence to Christ. The yas 
rms isa necessary result of the Jife-princiP ? 
tking out. They are one to a greater Si 
an many admit; in profession, experien " 
irit, and the line of demarcation from the wore 
3. Of the Order of this church the preacher 
id merely that it has a ministry by divine az 
intment, a government and a discipline, UD 
» authority and sanction of heaven. 
lurch maintains these in its own sphere. 
11, What are the relations of the ehureh to 
Truth? It does not create truth, nor unmake 
modify it, but holds it up. This is its on 
en the church goes with the truth, then ! 4 
ased. It is its mission to hold forth tub 
hat is this truth? That most connected Wi! 
life of the church ; religious truth, expec! y 
truth revealed in the Gospel. The ch 
uld neither be ritualized nor ratiqaslion’, — 
yr. Vermilye inferred that we pa 
this subject to cultivate the spirit of enla a 
istian kindness and love; and also to a 
Truth and the Church for the sake of © 
rch. He closed with a brief en 
igin, spirit, history, doctrines an 
Rg, al st churches of New hier 
t the session of the Association on Thursday 
ning, the thanks of the body were nee 
br. Vermilye for his sermon, and & are ‘a 
e was requested for publication. ects 
se may hereafter appear in the ye 4 
Independent, we have limited ou isaet 
was 



















' deliv 
merest abstract. The 'sermon was 
much animation, and in some passage? 
e impressive. 
he following resolutions were adopted 2% * 
aration of Principles, to regulate the corres 
Hence of the Association with other ministe- 
and ecclesiastical bodies. 
























































«« Resolved, That this Association will be happy 
to oo a correspondence, by an interchange 
of delegates, with any ministerial or Legge ere 
body holding substantially the same — 
views With those set forth in its own articles 0: 





faith. ; : 
sa in the view of this Association, 
a of courtesies ~—— ne _- 
gation upon either Per Yxe adoption of any meas 
pom Lorie own local and denominational 
interests.” ; 
The Pastoral Letter prepared by the Ontario 
Association was submitted and approved. It was 
a very timely and suggestive essay upon % Meth- 
od in Spiritual Culture.” It will be printed with 


the minutes, and if space is ever found, in the } 


columns of this journal. ; 

Statements were made relative to the opera- 
tions of the American Jews’ Society, the Doctri- 
nal Tract Society, the College Sonery, and the 
American and Foreign Christian Union ; and res- 
olutions were passed recommending these socie- 
ties to the favor of the churches. 

On the afternoon of Thursday the Lord’s Sup- 
per was administered in the Plymouth Church, 
under the direction of the Moderator. A dis- 
course—marked by a beautiful simplicity and 
tenderness—was preached by Rev. Mr. Kedzie, 
from Romans 5: 10. President Blanchard of- 
ferred some forcible remarks upon the obligation 
ol ministers to feed the perishing with the bread 
of life. He also preached before the Association 
in the evening. 

General ConvENTION OF CONGREGATIONALISTS. 
—A proposal for a General Convention of Con- 
gregationalists was submitted from the Ontario 
Association, in the following resolutions which 
had been adopted by that body. 

“ Resolved, That the General Association of 
New York be requested to consider the expediency 
of a Triennial Congregational Convention for the 
United States, and, if they think rae. to confer 
with the General Association and Conventions in 
the New England States in reference to the organi- 
zation of such a body. = 

«* Resolved, That we suggest, among the princi- 
ples to be adopted in the organization of ‘such & 
Convention, 1. That it be posed of gat 
from such District Associations as are now repre- 
sented in the General Associations and Conven- 
tions in New England and New York, and also of 
two delegates from each of said General Associa- 
tions and Conventions. 2. That each of the said 
District Associations be allowed to send one dele- 
gate, and such as contain ten or more ministers to 
send two delegates, and an additional delegate for 
every ten additional ministers. 8. That in the 
Constitution of the body all assumption of author- 
ity over Christian churches and ministerial Asso- 
ciations be disclaimed, and the positive principles 
of the Congregational polity be clearly propounded. 

The subject was referred to a Committee, who 
reported as follows : 

«* That with all due deference to the brethren of 
the Ontario Association from whom the proposition 
comes, they are not prepared at the present time 
to recommend any movement on the part of this 
Association for the assembling of such a Conven- 
tion. The movement to be of use must be general 
among all the Congregationalists of jour country, 
which we could hardly expect to see. We think 
that Congregationalism, neither has, nor wishes to 
have any machinery for operating so large a body, 
nor any Head other than the Lord Jesus Christ to 
superintend such machinery if we have it. We 
are apprehensive, further, that if accommodations 
could be found for such a Convention and its as- 
sembling should be found practicable, it could 
hardly be a deliberative assembly. The speaking 
must necessarily be done by « few, and those nat- 
urally made up of men whose wisdom is already 
the property of the world, so that the real influ- 
ence of the meeting might rather conceal than de- 
velop the views of the whole body, or of the denom- 
ination at large. 

This report was unanimously adopted by the 
Association. F 

A suggestion that one such Convention might be 
useful, led to a protracted discussion, in the 
course of which remarks and statements were 
made by brethren from the West relative to the 
American Home Missionary Society,—both as to 
denominational interests and the relations of sla- 
very under its administration—that seemed to 
render imperative the calling of a Convention that 
should embody a full representation of eastern 
aud western churches, for the sake of a mutual 
understanding of the principles upon which the 
work of Home Missions should be conducted. 
This discussion was enlivened by the presence of 
Presidest Blanchard, who is supposed to repre- 
sent eXtreme opinions on the slavery question, 
and of Rev. Dr. Badger, than whom no one is 
more competent to expound and defend the prin- 
ciples and action of the A. H. M.S. Those who 
had never heard Pres. Blanchard express his own 
views, but had received their impression of those 
views from newspaper reports, were struck with 
the moderation and candor of his positions. He 
openly disavowed the doctrine that the mere rela- 
tion of slaveholding is always and in itself sinful. 
He said he had no doubt there will be many 
slaveholders in heaven above himself. But he 

intained that slaveholding as commonly prac. 
ticed at the South is a fundamental vice in the or- 
ganization of a church; that the fact that a 
church allows its members to hold men as proper- 
ty should throw it out of the circle of charitable 
aid; that experience shows the attempt to reform 
such churches by sending them ministers from 
the North to be a wasteful process, for slavery 
treats all who come within its influence as the 
Dead Sea does corks ; it throws out all that it can’t 
saturate to its own specific gravity ; it destroys the 
vitality of cliurches and ministers, so that north- 
ern ministers instead of promoting a sound dis- 
cipline in southern churches, themselves become 
apologists for slavery. President Blanchard ex- 
pressed his love for the A. H. M. S.; he would 
not goad the Society; he would not have it drop 
the slaveholding churches now on its list, or use 
any sudden and harsh measures; but he wished 
something prospective, some looking toward 
the end; and he would have the subject in some 
way referred to the churches. The neutrality of 
the Society toward slavery is equivalent to adec- 
laration of the i of the system. 

Dr. Badger ably vindicated the position of the 
A. H. M. S. and showed a perfect command of 
the facts and principles relating to the subject. 

{t was felt that just such a discussion is need- 
ed in the presence of the assembled wisdom and 
piety of the Congregational churches of the land, 
and that it could not fail to lead to some good 
result. Accordingly the Association passed the 
following resolutions : 

“Resolved, That this Association tfally 
Suggest to Congregational ministers =a church- 
members in this country, the propriety of holding 
& General Convention or Council to consider the 
sang» the Congregational Church polity to 

issions, 
Goapel im ara _ kenerally to the spread of the 


“Resolved, ‘That © Committee be appointed to 
correspond with Congregationalists in other States 
relative to the time and means of calling such a 
Convention, to cooperate with similar Committees 
that may be rye in other States, and in an 
event to issue @ call for such aC 
spring of 1852" ‘onvention in the 


Messrs. J. P. Thompson, H. W. Beecher, and 
D. C. Lansing, D.D., were appointed a committee 
for that purpose. 

The object of the proposed Convention—as 
contemplated by the General Association—is not 
at all to devise or even to recommend a plan of 
Separate denominational action in the work of 
Home Missions, or to dictate to the A. H. M. S. 
the course to be adopted toward slaveholding 
churches ; but inasmuch as these grave ques- 
tions are now agitating the country, to bring to- 
gether brethren from different sections for prayer 
and counsel relative to this work, for the re- 
moval of misapprehension, the proper statement 
of facts, the settling of principles, and the pro- 
Motion of Christian fellowship and love. 

After the usual votes of thanks to the church 
and congregation, the Association adjourned. 

It should have been mentioned that a prayer. 
Meeting of one hour was held each morning of 
the session. 











West Kuzurncty, Conn.—The Congregational 
church in this place, having been organized for the 
Period of rrrry years, On Monday the 25th ult., 
Rev. J. 0. Rice, the present pastor of the church, 
gave a historical discourse to a large and attentive 
audience. It was the result of much inquiry and 
research, and narrated some curious, and many 
interesting incidents pertaining te the civil and 
Teligious concerns of the town of Killingly, and his 
own church and society. The notorious Stephen 
Burroughs was a son of one of the ministers of 
this town and was born here. A large and flour- 
ishing village has grown up here in consequence 
of the great facilities for manufacturing, and the 
Central position of the Danielsonville Rail-road 
depot. The religious interests of the place have 


been greatly prospered, the church and congrega- 
tion having kept pace with the growth of popula- 
tion, while a flourishing Methodist church has also 
been gathered. Almost all the increase of the 
church, numbering at one time Four Hundred 
communicants, took place under the ministry of 
Rev. Roswell Whitmore, who was pastor of the 
church thirty-two years of the fifty during which it 
has existed, and he is now laboring with an infant 
chucrh, mostly a colony from the one whose Jubi- 
lee was celebrated. He, with several other neigh- 
boring ministers, participated in the exercises of 
the occasion. Com. 


FROM OUR BOSTON CORRESPONDENT. 


Boston, Sept. 8, 1851. 
ANNIVERS‘RIES AT ANDOVER. 

Messrs. Eprtrors :—My last note to you closed, 
if I mistake not, with the meeting of the Alumni 
of the Seminary at Andover. Tuesday afternoon 
was occupied by the oration of President Wool- 
sey before the Porter Rhetorical Society. After 
prayer by Rev. Dr. Wm. Adams, the orator an- 
nounced it as his object “‘ to examine the struggle 
between Christianity and Deism, (ending in Athe- 
ism on the one hand, and Pantheism on the other), 
and to indicate wha; will be the result of that strug- 

le.” 

P After remarking that old forms of opposition 
have vanished away and left us to contend with 
new ones, the speaker characterized the two 
principal forms at present existent, as, the one, a 
world without God (or, in its mild form, without 
a God taking any interest in the world); the 
other, a God without any world, or rather inse- 
parable from the world. Against these is Chris- 
tianity, with its personal God in its real world. 

Dr. Woolsey now proceeded to give a rapid yet 
thorough and graphic review of the historical 
development and struggle of these two forms of 
error, with the various successive phases which 
each has assumed: showing that the history of 
Christianity presents it as having been sometimes’ 
cast wounded and bleeding into the dust under 
the mighty blows of these antagonists. It would 
be impossible, so compact and condensed was 
the matter of the discussion, to make any report, 
(except from the manuscript itself) which should 
not be a caricature of the philosophical facts and 
reasonings of this essay. It is greatly to be 
hoped that the literary public may have the priv- 
ilege of studying at their leisure a production so 
interesting in its subject, so profound in its de- 
ductions from the history of the conflicts of 
mind, and so rich in its characterization of ab- 
struse systems and recondite treatises. To many 
who have known its beloved and accomplished 
author, only by his contributions to strictly clas- 
sical knowledge, it made a revelatign of power 
and research in an unanticipated direction, and 
increased their respect for the wisdom of that 
choice which placed its author in the chief seat 
of instruction in the most largely-attended (and, 
therefore, influential) University in our land. 

The essay closed with cheerful inferences from 
the facts reviewed, as indicating the perpetual 
under-workings of a Providence which designs 
to give the victory to Christ and his church. 

The evening of Tuesday was taken up by the 
united anniversaries of the “Porter Rhetorical 
Society,” and the “ Society of Inquiry respecting 
Missions,” in the old South Church. The pro- 
gramme of subjects was as follows— 

Limitations of a in Pulpit Discourse— 
Daniel T. Noyes, Andover. 

Richard Baxter—George P. Fisher, Wrentham. 

The Duty of Christians toward Decaying 
Races—Lucian West Chaney, Burlington, Vt. 

The Progress of Missions—John Gardner 
Hale, Chelsea, Vt. 

The evening was an unpleasant one, and the 
impression seemed to be general that the exer- 
cises of the occasion were, as a whole, hardly 
equal to those of the “ times of old” in the insti- 
tution. It was understood that, owing to some 
absurd jealousies, or rivalries, between the grad- 
uates of different colleges, the best men of the 
class were not in every instance invited to speak 
at this anniversary, and in particular, that the 
long-established precedent in virtue of which the 
Presidents of the two Societies respectively de- 
liver the closing address to each, was overridden. 
The orations of Messrs. Fisher and Chaney, 





in a very high degree respectable and interesting 
THE ANNIVERSARY. 


by Prof. Park. 


Theology or Sacred Rhetoric. No possible be- 


of every theological seminary to add such a man 
as William Russell to its corps of permanent 
teachers. 

It was truly mortifying to see also, that nearly 
half of the whole number of speakers were 
troubled with a shortness of memory, which sug- 
gested that the institution would likewise be bet- 
tered by a teacher of memories. 

Thus much being said in censure of what the 
love of an Alumnus can neither hide nor exten- 
uate, it remains to add that the essays of these 
graduates were all well written, and indicated 
habits of manly and pious thought, and a great 
advance in vigor and clearness of perception and 
orthodoxy of belief. He must be troubled with 
an internal ailment compounded of physical 
jaundice, mental dyspepsia and moral epilepsy, 
who could fail to see in these expositions of the 
influences of instruction here—good omens for a 
church which needs ministers of the Gospel who 
believe something, who know what it is which 
they believe, and why they believe it, and who 
are willing to trust the Bible unspoiled by philo- 
sophy and vain deceit. 
The orations of Messrs. Storrs, Fisher, Adams, 
and Wilcox, will be remembered by those who 
heard them as peculiarly marked by the evi- 
dences of well-applied past industry, and the in- 
dications of much future promise. 
The closing prayer was offered by Rev. Presi- 
dent Labaree, of Middlebury College. 
It was pleasant to see the venerable forms of 
Ex-Professors Stuart and Woods gracing the 
platform. The friends of Prof. B. B. Edwards 
will be pained to learn that his feeble health 
prevented his presence at a portion of the exer- 
cises of the week. 

ITEMS. 
The Edwards’ Congregational Chapel, which 
has been closed several weeks, was reépened on 
Wednesday evening last. Sermon by Rev. Mr. 
Kirk. During the suspension of public worship 
there, the chapel has been enlarged by the addi- 
tion of galleries, and is now a very neat and 
comfortable place of worship, seating some 550 
persons. 
The Pine-street Church was also reopened for 
public worship yesterday, the repairs and altera- 
tions being so far completed as to permit the use 
of the Audience Roem. During the last four 
months this meeting-house has been raised seven 
feet, lengthened near twenty feet, and made one 
of the most commodious and beautiful churches 
in the city. It now contains, in addition to a 





Lecture Room of ample size, a suite of parlors 
for social uses, and a pastor’s study; rentable 
Toom enough in its basement story to ensure the 
payment of the debt of the Society, and its future 
pecuniary prosperity. An organ of great power 
and unusual sweetness of tone will be placed in 
it in a few days. 

The opening services were rendered peculiarly 
interesting by the participation of the former 
pastor of the church—Rev. Prof. Phelps, of An- 
dover—who preached in the morning a discourse 
appropriate to the octasion, and by the presence 
of th: venerable Dea. Kimball, now resident in 
Malden, whose name stands first upon the old 
list of members, and who was for a long series 
of years the patriarch and pillar of the enter- 
prise,—who, though now a member of the church 





with which he worships, was invited by unani- 


- 


however, should, in fairness, be characterized as 


The exercises of the 43d Anniversary of the 
Seminary commenced in the old South Church, at 
9 o'clock on Wednesday morning, by a prayer 


Of the fourteen orations, it must candidly be 
remarked that they were all, more or less, poorly 
delivered. Possibly the Christian Church may, 
in future and proxi-millennial ages, discover that 
awkwardness is a part of our original sin, and 
that a Professor of Elocution is as clearly need- 
ful for the training of ministers as a Professor of 


quest could inure so speedily to the benefit of the 
Church as one which should put it in the power 





mous vote to officiate, as of old, at the 
nion table. 


the sermon. Morton. 





RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCL, 





Dr. Thomas Cock presided, assisted by Hon. Lu- 
ther Bradish. The Scriptures were read by Rev. 
Dr. Dewitt. Eight new auxiliaries were recog- 
nized. 

A letter was read announcing the death of one 
of the Society’s agents, Rev. H. J. Durbin, who 
was killed, while in the prosecution of his labors, 
by the falling of the limb of a tree during a vio- 
lent storm. A letter from Rev. E G. Nicholson, 
missionary at Santa Fé, in regard to the moral 
condition of New Mexico, and the need of the Holy 
Scriptures there. Among others was an interest- 
ing letter from Rev. R. J. Breckenridge, D.D., 
superiutendent of Public Instruction in Kentucky, 
in regard to the introduction of the Scriptures, as 
a school-book, into the common schools of that 
State. Appropriate action was taken on the sub- 
ject. A gratifying communication from Bishop 
Boone of Shanghai, that the preparation of the 
Old Testament in the Chinese language is progress- 
ing satisfactorily. Numerous grants of books were 
made in our own and other languages ; Swedish 
and English Testaments, Danish aud English Tes- 
taments, Xc., with several Bibles, or portions of 
the Bible for the blind. 

ECCLESIASTICAL. 

Rev. T. G. Colton, late pastor at North Haven, 
was installed over the East Congregational Church 
and Society in Ware, Mass, on Wednesday, the 2d 
inst. The sermon was preached by Rev. Joel 
Hawes, D.D., of Hartford, Conn. 


Rev. Dagjel Clark, Jr., of Norwich, has re- 
ceived a call from the Presbyterian church in 
Fredonia, N. Y., which he has decided to accept. 


Rev. Christopher Cushing, late ef the Edwards 
church, in Boston, has received a unanimous call 
to settle in North Brookfield, as colleague with the 
venerable Dr. Snell, now in the 54th year of his 
ministry. 

Rev. Jonathan French, D.D., of North Hampton, 
N. H., has lately preached his semi-centennial 
discourse, in which he declared his intention to re- 
tire from the active responsibilities of the pastoral 
office. The Portsmouth Journal says : 


“Mr. French was settled over a territorial par- 
ish by a majority of votes, but there was a division 
of opinion and feeling so considerable as to make 
his settlement a mere experiment of doubtful con- 
tinuance. This parish, then called North Hill, 
afterwards became the town of North Hampton; 
and another religious society was formed in the 
eastern part of the town. After the lapse of many 
years his relation to the town was exchanged for a 
similar relation to his society or congregation; and 
when this society erected its new church edifice, 
only a few years since, every family in its neighbor- 
hood possessed a pew or seat therein.” 


Rev. 8. W. Cozzens, of Milton, has been invited 
to supply the pulpit of Rev. Dr. Yale, of Kingsbo- 
ro,” R Y., who, we regret to learn, has been 
obliged through sickness to suspend his labors. 


Prof. Smith, of the Auburn Seminary, has ac- 
cepted the call of the Second Presbyterian Church 
in Newark. 


Rev. Robert Southgate was installed as colleague 
pastor of the Rev. David T. Kimball over the First 
Church in Ipswich. Sermon by Rev. Dr. Dwight, 
of Portland, from 1 Cor. 1 : 21; Installing prayer 
by Rev Dr. Crowell, of Essex; Charge, by Rev. 
Dr. Cleaveland, of Providence; Fellowship of the 
Churches, by Rev. Mr. Fitz, of the South Church 
in Ipswich. This church ‘s one of the most ancient 
in the Commonwealth, having been formed 217 
years ago, and has ever maintained the faith of the 
Puritans. The South Church was formed from the 
First, in 1747—and at every ordination in either 
of these churches, the pastor of the one has given 
the hand of fellowship to the other. Onthis occa- 
sion. Mr. Fitz alluded to the numerous ties which 
unite the members of the two societies, and very 
happily quoted the words of Abraham to Lot— 
‘** Let there be no strife, I pray thee, between me 
and thee, or between my people and thy people: 
for we be brethren.” 


The Rev. Charles Chamberlain was installed 
over the Congregational Church in Aubarn, Mass , 
July 9th. Sermon, by Rev. Dr. Smalley ; Instal- 
ling Prayer, by Rev. H. Bardwell; Charge, by 
Rev. L. Griggs. 

The Elgin (Ill.) Gazette, of July 12, states that 
the ministers of three churches in that village, 
Congregationalist, Baptist, and Methodist, took 
leave of their respective congregations on the Sun- 
day preceding. It is added that both the Congre- 
gational and Baptist churches are unanimous in 
wishing to retain their retiring pastors. 


The Congregational church and society of Beloit, 
Wisconsin, have given a unanimous call to Rev. 
Samuel T. Spear, of Brooklyn, N. Y., to become 
their pastor. 

Rev. Mr. Eggleston, late of Ellington, who is 
supplying the pulpit of Rev. Dr. Bacon, of New 
Haven, has received a call from the Congregational 
Church in Waterbury, Ct. He will probably ac- 
cept the call, but continue in his present position 
until Dr. Bacon’s return.—Re/. Herald. 


Rev. James Richards, D.D., who has been preach- 
ing for several weeks in New Orleans, Louisian® 
has returned to the North, but is to resume his 
labors in the Second Presbyterian Church (late 
Rev. Mr. Stanton’s) about the Ist of November. 


Convertep CarnHotics.—The American and 
Foreign Christian Union notices the arrival of 
Rev. Messrs. Murray and Jordan, converted Roman 
Catholics, speaking both English and Irish, with a 
design of laboring among their fellow-countrymen. 
They have been employed by the A. F.C. U. Board 
to — and labor, one in New York and the other 
in Brooklyn. 


SartinG or Missionaries.—Rev. Messrs. Wil- 
liam I. Cutler, and William E. Snyder, under the 
a, of the Foreign Missionary Society of the 

utheran Church, embarked this morning in the 
ship Mary Ann, Capt. Crosby, for Madras, and for 
the Lutheran mission among the Teloogoes. Reli- 
ious exercises were had under the conduct of Rev. 

- Anderson, Secretary of the American Board.— 

Boston Trans. 


Misstons ro Arrica.—This year completes a 
century since the first English missionary was sent 
to Western Africa. It was Rev. Andrew Thomp- 
son, and previous to his going to Cape Coast Castle, 
he had labored five years for the conversion of the 
Indians in New Jersey. 


ORDINATIONS. 


On Thursday, June 26, Rev. Almer G. Martin 
was ordained to the work of the Gospel ministy, by 
the Presbytery of Elyria, at Vermillion, Erie Co.,0. 
Sermon by Rev. Ansel R. Clark, on Acts 20: 28 
“Take heed to yourselves,” &c. 


Mr. Marshall D. Sanders, a graduate of Williams 
College and of the Auburn Theological Seminary, 
and an accepted missionary of the A.B.C.F.M., was 
ordained at Williamstown, Mass., July 17. Ser- 
mon by Rev. Dr. Hickok, of the Auburn Theologi- 
cal Seminary. 

July 9, over the First Foren church, 
Attleboro,’ Mr. S Morley of Hartford, Ct. Prayer 
by Rev. E. C. Pritchett, Central Falls, R. I.; Ser- 
mon from James 1: 22, by Rev. J. P. Cleveland, of 
Providence, R. I.; Ordaining Prayer by Rev. J. 
Crane of the Second Congregational church, Attle- 
boro’; Charge by Rev. T. T. Waterman of Provi- 
dence. It is a matter of congratulation to this an- 
cient church that they have been permitted so 
speedily and with so much unanimity to supply the 
lace rendered vacant by the recent death of their 
te respected pastor. 


OseR.in CottecE.—This college comprises four 
departments, Preparatory, Female, Collegiate, and 
Theological. The recent anniversary exercises 
were as follows: public speaking in the College 
Chapel, Aug. 19, by the senior preparatory class. 
Subjects—Sal y ; The Conqueror; Lights and 
Shadows; There is an Immortal Existence ; God’s 
time the best time; Burns; The World a Battle- 
field; The Truly Great; Christianity and Repub- 
lics. The whole indicated in the candidates for 
the Freshmian College class, vigorous minds fairly 
started in a course of mental discipline. 
The public exercises of the sixteenth anniversary 
of the Ladies Society, on the 20th. Original com- 
positions were read by the ladies, each reading her 
own. Subjects— Appearances often deceptive ; 
Angelic whispers ; The fine arts in America; Man 
a mysterious being; Come unto me; Credentials 
of Omnipotence ; The Sun-beam ; The two Daniels; 
Arcanum of Felicity, These exercises were in the 
meeting-house before a large and highly gratified 
assembly. 
The commencement proper was on the 26th and 
27th, in the same house, the largest audience-room 
in the State, the form of its interior similar to the 
Broadway Tabernacle, N.Y. The Ladies’ depart- 
ment were heard on the 26th P.M. Subjecte— 
Water, as contributing to the Sublime and Beauti- 
fal in Nature ; Still small voices ; Natural Hi 
a study for Ladies; The Christian Ideal of Woman- 
hood ; ; One who is not with us; 
Universal Harmony ; Strife of life ; Probable suc- 
cess of the Anti-slavery enterprise. 

Wednesday, 27th, forenoon was devoted to stu- 
dents graduating in the college course. The pub- 
lic exercises consisted of eight orations and a poem 
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American Breve Sociery.—Monthly meeting of 
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essays were read by a Professor. 


the poor ; Social refinement. 


dents. Subjects—Plebeian origin of the benefae- 
tors of Mankind; The apostle Paul; The Chris- 
tian’s work adapted to man’s nature ; Qualifications 
of the pulpit orator (by a colored man)—The high- 
er life ; Intolerance of Reform. The congregation 
in attendance was immense, far greater than the 
house could contain. ‘ihe singing was of the best 
character both in respect to the pieces, and the 
style and power in the performance. In this col- 
lege sacred music is taught as a part of college 
studies by one of its Professors, and is through the 
year, uniformly good, and by a full well-trained 
choir. 

Nearly thirty have already entered the freshman 
class. The yearly average of students entering in 
all the departments is over five hundred. Eighty 
in a hundred of the students mainly meet their ex- 
peases by manual labor and school teaching. The 
average total income to the students from these 
sources annually exceed $13,000. The people in 
the village, over 1,500 in number, have but one 
place for public worship on the Sabbath, and the 
accession of attendants from the country makes the 
Sabbath congregation uniformly large; few con- 
gregations, even in the city are of equal numbers 
Kev. C. G. Finney has accepted the office ot Presi- 
dent, still holding his office as Professor of Theology. 
Rev. N. E. Peck, of Roch , bas pted the 


THE INDEPENDENT.—SEPTEMBER 11. 


ommu- | by gentlemen, and three essays by ladies. The | heard the inquiry anxiously made, “‘ Why cannot 
Subjects of the | we get American bacon as we did last year ”” Last 
future; The Rea- | year a mercantile acquaintance in this city had on 
| son and the Imagination; The higher law; Ameri-. his premises two hundred empty boxes, each of 
in Conway, formerly under the ministry of Rey. | 22 Independence and Republican liberty ; The Uni- | which had contained four to five bundred weight 
Samuel Harris, on Thursday, Sept. 18. Rev. | Verse our text-book, Eternity our term; Thorough | of American tea bacon : this year there is “ none 
study; The model teacher; Jerusalem; Elements in the market.” American bacon would now sell, 

of poetry in the world. Subjects of the essays by retail, at four or four and a half pence readily, 
were—Criticism and Literature; The destiny of and almost in any quantity. It would command a 


The afternoon was occupied by theological stu-| 





still higher price, only all that bas hitherto been 
imported has ‘ suffered a sea change,” or some 
other change, giving it a slight taint. 

AGRiCOLA. 


ARRIVAL OF THE FraNeLIN.—The U. S. mail 
Steamer Franklin arrived on Monday morning, 
from Havre, having touched at Southampton Au- 
gust 28th. Cotton had again advanced jd. Flour 
had not altered. Indian corn advanced sixpence 
per quarter. 

_ Great agitation reigned in Ireland, and a crisis 
in that island is eviden:!y approaching, arising out 
of the violent action ui the Catholic Defence Asso- 
Ciation. Some of the Irish Romanist bishops were 
to be prosecuted by the government for assuming 


illegal titles in contravention of the new Ecclesias- 
tical Title bills. 


The receipts of the exhibition by the time it 
closes, the 11th October, will amount to about 

400,000. Of this immense sum, one-half, it is 
calculated, will defray all the charges connected 
with the building, and the government say to this 
sum only have the commissioners any claim, and 
that the surplus belongs to them. 


The French Ambassador at Madrid had promised 
the Spanish Cabinet the assistance of France, 
against American piratical attempts at the invasion 
of Cuba. The councils of arrondissement have 
closed their sessions, and the result of their delib- 
erations on the revision question has sadly disap- 





appointment of Professor of Sacred Rhetoric apd 
Meutal Philosophy. The uumber of students in 
this institution has increased the past year, and 
its prospects or usefulness and permanency are 
good. Itis expected that an endowment of $100,000 
will be obtained in the course of a few months. 
J.K. 





LITERARY. 

A new work BY PrResipent Epwarps.—A 
new work on “ Charity and its fruits” by the elder 
President Edwards, is, we understand soon to be 
published by Robert Carter and brothers of New 
York. It is to be edited from the original MS. by 
Rey. Tryon Edwards, D.D. of New London, Conn., 
and will consist of sixteen lectures on the thir- 
teenth chapter of the first epistle to the Corinth- 
ians. The subjects treated are as follows : ‘‘ Charity 
or Christian love ;” “ the sum of all that is distin- 
guishing in Christian character ;” “all that can be 
done or suffered in vain without charity ;” “‘ Cha- 
rity, long suffering ;” “ kind ;” *‘ opposed to envy ;” 
“humble ;” ‘ unselfish ;” ‘* not easily provoked ;” 
‘not censorious ;” “rejoices in truth and holi- 
ness ;” “ enduring all for the sake of duty ;” “ con- 
nected with all other graces ;” “never failing ;” 
* Heaven, a world of Love ;” &c. &e. 


and clear thought, and that thorough knowledge 
of human nature which characterizes the best of 
the published writings of this distinguished divine, 
and is likely at once to take rank with his immor- 
tal works on the ‘‘ Will,” and on the “ Affections,” 
being as eminently practical as the first is meta- 
physical and the second experimental. From the 
name of its author, and the fact that it has never 
before been published, it will be likely to have a 
wide circulation. 


Hildredth’s History of the United States, 2d se- 
| ries—reaching from the adoption of the federal 
constitution to the end of the sixteenth Congress, in 
three volumes. Published by the Harpers. Vol. 
Il, being the 5th volume of the entire work, has 
been laid on our table. This volume is devoted to 
| the administrations of John Adams and Jefferson, 
down to the attack on the Chesapeake frigate in 
1807. It is particularly elaborate and instructive 
in its analysis of the state of parties after the elec- 
tion of Adams, and the various political movements 
which resulied in the election of Jefferson. 


Prof. Abraham Mills’s Lectures on the “ Litera- 
ture and Literary men of Great Britain,” have 
been published by Harper and Brothers, in two 
handsome 8yo volumes, giving a comprehensive 
view of the progress of English literature from its 
first, beginning with elegant extracts from all the 
principal authors. 


Many of our readers who are past juvenility will 
he interested in the appearance of the Conclusion 
of the “‘ Swiss Family Robinson,” just published by 
Monroe & Francis, Boston. pp. 312. 

The Christian Examiner for September is out in 
good time, anda very able number it is. The most 
elaborate articles are on “ Citizenship,” by Dr. 
Orville Dewey, and “Skepticism in Science,” by 
Prof. Lovering. 

Cost or THE Bisie in Curva —Owing to the 
extremely low cost of materials and labor in China, 
a Bible in the Chinese language, it is said, can be 
sold for about six cents. 

“London in Modern Times.” Sketches of the 
great metropolis during the past two centuries. 
18mo, pp. 192. Published by the American Sun- 
day School Union. 

“The Telescope and Microscope.” By Thomas 
Dick, LL.D. Same publishers. pp. 192. 

Littell’s Living Age, No. 382, has with its other 
usual variety, a valuable article from the North 


British Review, ‘* Net Results of 1848 in Germany 
and Italy :” 





full, or approached so near to the lips that were 
not to drink it. A victory so nearly gained, and 


“The cup of hope was probably never filled s#1 


pointed the Elysée, only 140 out of 364 having 
declared in favor of a revision of the Constitution 
so as to allow President Bonaparte to be « candi- 
date for reélection. 


Rome.—General Gemeau, at Rome, has concen- 
trated all his troops on the right bank of the Tiber, 
leaving only half a battalion at La Pilotta, for the 
defence of the French Embassy. 

Chiesa, a Milanese workman, was shot for post- 
ing revolutionary ‘placards. On his examination 
this occurred : 

“Chiesa was asked, * Who gave you the writings 
to post? He answered, ‘No one; 1 composed 
them myself.” ‘Where did you get them printed ” 
‘I printed them myself, in my own dwelling.’ 
‘Where are your printing materials” ‘I do not 
know.” * * 

The circulation of English newspapers is virtu- 
ally suppressed in Rome by the exorbitant postage 
charged, three to four shillings each, while Freneh 
papers are charged but six sous. 


Tue American Yacur Trivumea.—In addi- 
tion to the success of the Lock, the medal given to 
the Plow, and grand medal given to the Reaper, 
at the Great Exhibition, the yacht America has 
gained a signal triumph over all England The 
challenge by Capt. Stevens for a race has not been 
accepted, but after considerable difficulty the Am- 
erica was allowed to enter the lists at a regatta at 


The work is marked throughout by that strong Cowes, on the 22d of August, to compete for the 


£100 cup. She was the latest in starting, but soon 
shot ahead of her eighteen competitors, and came 
in twenty minutes ahead of the foremost. A cor- 
respondent of the 7%mes describes her return from 
an excursion the previous day. 


‘She has foresail, fore and aft foresail, and 
mainsail set (her new jib not being used,) and goes 
almost as softly, lightly and quickly through the 
sea as a swallow skims over a meadow. About 
twenty cutters, schooners and yawls are after her, 
most of them with every sail they can set, but she 
shoots away from them with the greatest ease 
Several yachts which -have been cruising shout 
alter their course, and drop in before her, but the 
America gains on the best of them as if they were 
not moving at all, and hefore she had passed the 
point which shuts out my view of the Solent, just 
off the entrance to ‘owes frem Portsmouth side, 
she had left them all hopelessly in the rear, the 
work of about ten minutes.” 





Ascent or Mont Bianc.—Albert Smith, and 
three Oxoni of ial character, made an 
aimless and fruitless ascent to the summit of Mont 
Blanc, on the 12th of August, periling the lives 
of about twenty guides from Chamouney: while 
Sir Robert Peel (not the statesman,) plied the vil- 
lagers that remained behind with intoxicating li- 
quors, seemingly determined that if any acgident 
should occur, there should be no help available 
The party returned in safety after spending half 
an hour on the summit. The Daily Vews says— 

“They made no preparation for observations, 
and made no observations. No one will be wiser 
or better for their escapade. They have spent 
£150 ; they have periled the lives of twenty bon- 
est men, most of whom have families ; simply that 
they may he able to boast that they have been on 
the top of Mont Blanc. One is irresistibly re- 
minded of Sheridan’s retort, when his son told him 
he had been at the bottom of a coal pit, * Could 
you not have said you had been there ”” 

The Egyptian government has determined upon 
running steamers regularly every fortnight from 
Cairo up the Nile as far as the cataracts, making 
stoppages at all places of interest on the way. 
This will be a great accommodation to travelers 
visiting Egypt, and a great saving of time and 
expense. 
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GENERAL NEWS. 

From Cura —Another act is finished of the ter- 
rible drama with which the history of slavery end 
the slave trade in Cuba seems destiued to wind up. 
Lopez has been captured, with every one of his fol- 
lowers, and nearly all are put to death by Spanish 
vengeance—‘‘ THE VENGEANCE oF THE BaARRA- 
coons!”—-as Mr. Adams termed it, in his speech 
for the negroes of the Amistad,in 1841. The arri- 
val of the steamer Empire City on Saturday brought 








so entirely lost—success so brilliant and compl 
followed by failure so disastrous and so crushing— 
has scarcely ever been recorded in history. But 
we are too firm believers in human progress to 
imagine that even in this case the defect has been 
as total and thorough as it appears; nay, we are 
convinced that in the midst of apparent retrogres- 
sion, there has been actual advance.” 

“The Pacific” is the attractive title of a beauti- 
fully printed “religious and family newspaper” 
which comes to us from San Francisco. It is edit- 
ed by Rev. J. W. Douglass, assisted by Rev. Messrs. 
Hunt, Willey, and Benton. Our best wishes are 
for its success. The prospectus says :— 

“The Pacific is the organ of no sect or rs. 
Started with no purpose of gain, and pledged to the 
great interests of religion and education, it com- 
mends itself to the consideration and support of 
every citizen of California. Terms,—eight dollars 
a year, five dollars for six months. Payment al- 


ways required in advance, Advertisem nsert- 
ed at usual rates.”’ r — 
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FOREIGN. 


Our English Correspondent writes as follows, 
under date of August 15th. 

Tue “America” anp THE “ ALaRnm.”—The 
arrival of the clipper yacht America for the pur- 
pose 8f a friendly challenge to the English yachts, 
has excited much interest among nautical folk gen- 
erally, and the members of the yacht clubs in par- 
ticular. The “‘ America” has been visited by a 
very large number of yachtmen and amateurs. It 
is expected that Mr. Weld, of Lulworth castle, 
who may almost be said to be the founder of the 
English yacht clubs, will match his cutter, the 
* Alarm,” against the “‘ America.” Mr. Weld isa 
fine old English gentleman of an ancient Catholic 
family: the late Cardinal Weld was his brother. 
Mr. Weld designed the “‘ Alarm” himself: she was 
built in Bymington Creek, nearly opposite the 
western end of the Isle of Wight, more than twenty 
years since, and has maintained her place at the 
head of the Royal Yacht Club Squadron during 
that period. The contest will excite great interest 
on the southern and western coast. Among the 
Torbay fishermen there will be great excitement ; 
for the father of Mr. George Steers, of New 
York, the designer of the “‘ America,” was @ na- 
tive of the curious old fishing town of Dartmouth, 
situated in a cove of Torbay. It will be a curious 
sight to see a fleet of forty or fifty red-sailed fishing 
smacks standing out to see the race, and scarcely 
knowing whether to desire the triumph of the 
* Alarm” or of the American clipper, built by the 
son of a Dartmouth man. Dartmouth was the 
scene of the labors of the Puritan Flavell. 

American Provucts ror Encranp. — The 
New York correspondent of a London daily paper 
writes thus : 





“Our large imports are now our 

© in enormous sums * supplies 
California do not keep up to the mark. All 

the houses that have sent there to any great 
extent may be set down a8 insolvent, for can 
no returns, and have made very sales. 

ou may, therefore, reasonably expect to hear of 


Your country must ei take our products, or 
something elee than gold. The drainjnow going on 
cannot be much longer endured.” 


Now it is a fact beyond dispute that there is at 
the present moment an outcry for “ American pro- 
ducts,” even in the rural districts of England. 





fall ts of the final termination of the expedi- 
tion. It seems that Lopez had been wholly deceived 
as to the aid he might expect from the Cubans, who 
appear to have nothing of the courage or public 
spirit that pertains to freedom. It is now believed 
by many that the particular deception under which 
Lopez proceeded was practiced by agents of the 
Spanish government for the purpose of inveigling 
him to his ruin. At any rate, it is plain that his 
landing was at a place where there was no sympa- 
thizers, and it does not appear that he was joined 
by a single person on the island. The apology 
given in the Sun for the patriots of Havana for 
their entire failure to act, is a very lame one, and 
if true shows that they are an impotent set. 

The occurrence of two battles is confirmed, in 
one of which Gen. Enna was killed. The capture 
of Col. Crittenden and his followers was a decisive 
misfortune totheinvaders. Other portions of their 
force were shot down or capturedand slain. About 
140 men concealed themselves some days in a forest, 
almost destitute of food, and then surrendered them- 
selves as prisoners, and it is said are to be sent to 
Old Spain. Lopez was left alone, wounded and des- 
titute. He took refuge in a farm house. Some 
gecounts say he was tracked by bloodhounds. At 
any rate, he was seized on the 29th, being 18 days 
after his landing, carried to Havana, and condemned 
by a court-martial to be garotted. He was execut- 
ed on the Ist, in the Plaza, at so early an hour 
that there were but few spectators. The method 
of punishment is thus described : 

“A platform, perhaps 10 feet high, was erected 
on the flat space opposite the Moro. Projecting up 
through the platform to a distance of perhaps five 
feet, was a strong wooden post, 14 inches in diam- 
eter. To this was fastened the instrument of death, 
the garotte. A stool is placed up against the post, 
in which the prisoner sits, and an iron collar is 
then clasped around his neck, which fastens him 
immovably to the t, and then a screw having 
long arms, also attached to the post, is by one turn 
forced into the neck of the prisoner, producing in- 
stant dislocation and death.” 

General Lopez appeared calm and dignified, ad- 
dressed the people in a firm voice, extending his 
forgiveness to those who had deceived him to his 
ruin, expressing his love for Cube, and his convic- 
tion that his death will not change the destiny of 
his beloved country. Lopez was not a mere despe- 
rate adventurer, but was 8 man of wealth, who had 
been a long time at work preparing the way for a 
Tevolution in Cuba, and expended large sums of his 
own money in these expeditions. His death will 
probably suspend further military movements for a 
@onsiderable time. The question now lies b 
‘® peaceful transfer of the island to the United States 
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experience. If by either or both plans flax can be 
afforded so as to make linen cheaper than cotton 
cloth, it will be a very small effort for the free 1a- 
bor of the country to furnish an ample supply 
without a perceptible interference with the other 
industrial pursuits of the country. In 1840 the 
census returns reported 4,000,000 acres of land in 
flax. It would be nothing to double that quantity 
in a year, which would yield 1,200,000,000, lbs. of 
flax, or three million bales, which is more than any 
crop of cotton ever raised in the country. 


Galway has been fully organized at a public meet- 
ing at which Mr. Thomas Addis Emmet presided. 
The committee, Messrs. T. A. Emmet, S. Draper, 
Henry O'Reilly, Freeman Hunt, and others, have 
issued an address, explanatory of their plans and 
prospects, and inviting subscriptions to their stock, 
which they believe will be highly productive. 


The fall sum of $2,000 demanded by the claim- 


Bolding, was promptly raised here and in Pough- 
keepsie, and the victim, having endured the agony 
of separation from his wife, and the pain of a tedi- 
ous journey to South Carolina, and the torture of a 
public exhibition in Charleston and Columbia, as & 
trophy of the triumph of the South and the de- 
gradation of the North, is expected to be brought 
back on Saturday to be emancipated in this city. 
There must be great good accomplished which we 
cannot discover, to compensate for so many atroci- 
ties. 
SuHapracuH, THE FuGrrive.—A correspondent 
of the Esser Freeman, Salem, Mass., lately visited 
this refugee from our republican “ institutions,” 
at Montreal, and found him well and happy, en- 
gaged in keeping a restaurant in Notre Dame-street. 
He had seen hard times, and met with some losses 
through the rascality of others, but was now in a 
hopeful way, and feels as he had never felt before, 
since he is now safe from the American man- 
hunter. 
“He says that worlds would not induce him to 
again set foot on American soil until slavery is 
abolished. His friends in the States have held out 
various inducements for him to come back, prom- 
ising him safety, but he too wisely estimates our 
vain pretensions toa regard for the slave. It is 
well known that Shadrach is a member of the 
Methodist Church, and is an exemplary Christian. 
He has committed no crime against society. He is 
naturally bright, and considering his means of im- 
— in life, very intelligent. And when I 
eard such a man sincerely say that he was safe 
and free, and happy in the British realm, but had 
told his friends to shoot him dead the moment they 
should see him about to cross the river, all the 
boasted freedom of our country came painfully to 
my mind. It was too humiliating to contemplate.” 
The treaty with Portugal has been proclaimed by 
President Fillmore, the ratifications having been 
duly exchanged. The Portuguese government 
agrees to pay all the claims of our citizens, to the 
amount of $91,727, with the exception of the Gen- 
eral Armstrong claim, which was referred to arbi- 
tration. 


The Collector and Surveyor of the port of New 
Orleans have both been removed by the President, 
for their connivance at the sailing of Lopez. 

The opening (five days later than usual) of the 
Mount Washington Collegiate Institute (No. 218 
Fourth-street), for the reception of its pupils, has 
been postponed until the 15th of September, when 
the enlargement of the building will be complete. 


Commerce says that the U. S. mail steamers in the 
Gulf of Mexico have been permitted to be armed, 
with reference to the disturbed state of affairs in 
that region. 


A railroad conductor was tried at Lowell for 
ejecting a passenger named Fitzgerald, who had 
been disorderly in the cars. The conductor was 
discharged, as having a right to turn the fellow out. 

Sixteen colored persons, comprising four families 


of respectability, are expected to leave this city 
next week for Liberia.—/artford Courant. 


never better. 


affected with the potato rot. 


Hudson River Railroad, takes the post of Secreta- 
ry, in place of Mr. Butler, who has joined the 
Journal of Commerce. Mr. Boorman intends to 
resign the office of President.as soon as the road is 
finished, and Mr. Young, the engineer, is to be 
President. 

When the Lowell railroad was first opened, in 
1835, two daily trains were run between Boston 
and Lowell ; now there are eleven. 


Different sections of the State of Massachusetts 
are putting foward their claims and proposals for 
the location of the new hospital for the insane about 
to be built by the State. Fall River offers eight 
acres of land, and stone for the buildings. They 
ought to have 50 acres of land. 


The deaths in this city last week were only 389, 
about the average of the season; but the proportion 
of children, 205, or 54 per cent., under two years, 
and 246, or 64 per cent., under ten, is a large pro- 
portion ; 34 were by cholera infantum, 33 consump- 
tion, 28 convulsions, 22 diarrhea, 43 dysentery, 
33 marasmus. 


In Mississippi 34 counties have chosen as dele- 
gates to the State convention 60 union and 7 seces- 
sion candidates. 


The storm about the 22d of August was very 
destructive in Florida and in some of the West In- 
dia islands. 


Gov. Ramsay has gone to Pembina, on the Red 
River of the North, to hold a treaty with the In- 
dians for all the lands lying between the river and 
Lake Superior. 


railroad. 


promise. 
Richard R.Sheckels, of Washington, has recov- 


libel in regard to some slave case. The paper, in 
annouagcing the verdict, remarks with too much 
truth— 


* Those —e = ied. wertabe more of the 
spirit of the age in which the English law of libel 
originated, than of that which gave birth to the 
idea of a free press—an idea unfortunately not yet 
fully realized.” , 

An extensive and organized attempt is about to 
be made in Ohio by the rummies, dealers, and 
politicians, to elect a legislature favorable to the 
repeal of the prohibition of the liquor trade. The 
Western Christian Advocate says :— 

“« We have before us resolutions at a re- 
cent ting in Columbus, in which the most hostile 
measures are advocated toward the temperance 
law. But a few days ago a convention of corn- 
growers assembled in Portsmouth, where it was 
represented that, as the corn of that region is 
chiefly sold to distillers, the interest of producers 
demand a repeal of the anti-liquor law. And still 
more recently the coffee-house keepers of Cincinnati 
secured from fourteen candidates of the leading 
me a pledge to obtain a — of the anti-liquor 
aw at the approaching legislative session.” 

The master builders of Cleveland complain that 
they cannot find mechanics enough to push for- 
ward the nuwerous edifices in hand this season; 
they want 100 good workmen at good wages. 


Thus far the coll in the United States, this 
couterrel € of Doctor of Di- 





The receipts of the New York Hotel are from 
$1,000 to $1,200 a day over its expenses. Mr. 
Monnot has made nearly $300,000 in the last five 
years. 


The construction of the railway from Halifax to 


) Portland, and through New Brunswick to Quebec, 


may be considered as secured, by the success of the 
liberal perty in the late election in Nova Scotia. 


John H. W. Hawkins is spending # month or two 


and | in Maine, laboring in the cause of temperance. 


Father Mathew gave the pledge at Pittsburgh 
on the 27th ult. to upwards of 1,000 persons. 

















3 
The movement to form a line of steamers to 


The Washington correspondent of the Journal of 


Several of the Canada papcrs are complaining of 
the potato rot, but say that the wheat crop was 


The tomatoes near Boston show signs of being | fye......... 
The Harlem railroad is socn to be finished to 


Chatham, where it connects with the Albany road, | Seans........ 
Mr. Oliver H. Lee, the Superintendent of the 


Ashtabula County, Ohio, which a few years ago 
had no outlet for any of its products, now sends 
live chickens to New York market over the Erie 


A considerable number of citizens of New York 
have petitioned Henry Clay tocome here and give 
an address in defense of the Union and the Com- 


ered $400 of the Commonwealth newspaper for a 


The Independent Prices Current. 
[Correctev, New Yorx, Serr. 10, 1851.) 
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NEW YORK CATTLE MAKKET.—Sepr. 8. 

[At the Washington Drove Yard, 4th Avenue aud 44th 
street and at the Hudson River Bull’s Head, foot of Rob- 
inson-street for Beeves. For Cows, Calves, Sheep and 
Lambs, at Browning’s, Sixth-street, near 3d Avenue, and 
at Chamberlain’s, foot of Robinson-street. ] 

At Wasnineton Yarp—Offered, 1,800 Beef Cattle, 
1,000 Southern, balance from this State. A fair demand 
at steady prices. Good retailing qualities $6 to $7 50 
percwt. Abeut 150 head over unsold. 

At Browntne’s—Offered, 10 cows and calves; prices 
from’ $22 a $23 to $35—all sold ; 6,000 sheep and lambs 
—-prices of sheep $1 75a $2 75 to $5; lambs $2 a Gz 60 
to $3 50. Unsold 125. 

At CHamMBer.ain’s—Offered, 300 Beef Cattle. Good 
demand, prices ranging at from $5 to $7 50—all sold, 
Cows and calves—offered 75, sales at from $20 a $23 to 
$40. Sheep and lambs—offered 3,500, 500 left over. 
Sales of sheep, $2 a $2 75 a $4 50, lambs $1 50 a $2 50 
a $2 25. 
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Married, 
In Jackson, on the 26th ult., by Rev. C. S. Shottuck, 

Wituiam M. Homes, grandson of the late William 

Mowry, and eldest son of Henry Holmes, Esq , of Green- 

wich, to Miss Fxancus E., daughter of Ira C. Stevens, 

Esq., of the former place. 

At Cairo, Greene county, N. Y., on the 3d instant, by 
Rey. R. G. E. Humphreys, Davin Lowry Hays and 
Aones Estner Norris, both of New York. 

At Longmeadow, Mass., on the 3d instant, by Rev. 
John W. Harding. Rev. T. A. Leet, of Windsor, Ct., 
and Miss Mary C , ter of William White, Esq., 

the former place. 


Died, 

At Portsmouth, N. H., on Thursday, Sept. 4, aged 
61 years, Hon. Levi Woops ry, LL.D., one of the 
Justices of the Supreme Court of the United States. 
Born at Fi in 1790, graduated at Dartmouth 
College in 1809, pursued his law stadies at Litchfield, 
admitted to the bar in 1812, Secretary of State in New 
Hampshire in 1816, Judge of the Superior Court in 
1817, Governor in 1823, Speaker of the Legislature in 
1825, U. 8. Senator the same year, Secretary of the 
Navy under President Jackson in 1831, Secretary of the 
T.easury in 1884, which post he held through the Bank 
controversy and under Mr. Van Buren till 1841, when 
he was reélected U. S. Senator, and there remained 
until he was appointed by President Polk a Judge of the 
Supreme Cour, to succeed Judge Story in 1847. In al 
public stations he displayed eminent ability and firm, 
ness of purpose, commanding the respect of all men, 
and conferring honor on his native State, which al- 
ways delighted to honor him. He had been for several 
yeers considered a prominent candidate for the Presi- 
dency of the United States. 

At Danbury, Conn., August 25, Mrs. Ursuta B. 
Crarx, wife of Mr. Curtis Clark, in the 70th year 
of her ave. She had been a member of the First 
Congregational Church at Danbury just fifty years, 
having outlived all her cotemporaries. She first made 
® profession of religion in Litchfield, her native place, 
whence she removed to D., on ber marriage to her first 
husband, Mr. Abel B. Blackman. It has been the lot 
of the writer to meet with very few in whom the influ- 
ence of Christian principle was so uniformly manifest. 
Domestic in her habits, and retiring, almost to excess, 
she had yet great force of character. Possessing a most 
excellent judgment and « strong intellect, she was al- 
ways @ sagecious and prodent counsellor. The young 
she attracted to her by her winning manners and kind- 
ness of heart. No Christian hostess could make her 
guests more comfortable ; and multitudes as they hear 
ot her death, will remember her unostentatious yet most 
grateful hospitality. To her minister she was ever ® 
firm friend, and if occasion required, could wield a vig- 
orous pen in his defence. For many years sbe lived just 

on the borders of the grave yet it pleased God to re- 

store herin a me-sure, and she her hurband 

with whom she had lived s third anger hg 

fifteen vears since, she was united to him w' 

deeply mourns her loss. How well she performed the 

difficult duties incident to this new relation, ber bus- 

band’s children can testify. It was kindly ordered of 





should reach home with ber husband the very day on 
which Mrs, C. was taken sick! ae fe ae ee 


bered by the numerous families in which his services 
have been required. He was, emphatically the poor 
man’s friend ; and no personal consideration of interest 
or reward—no experience of ingratitude or wrong, ever 
withheld him for s moment from the place where his 
aid was needed. 
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{tj NATIONAL TEMPERANCE SOCIETY.— 
The fourth quarterly meeting of this Socicty will be 
Monday evening, 224 


on. E. Fircn Smirn 
some of their choicest pieces. 
‘Tho aggravated evils of intemperance at the present 
time, the multiplicity of grogshops, licensed and unii- 
censed, and the consequent increase of crime, pauperism 
and taxation, all cail loudly upon the steadfass iriends 
of temperance to combine their counsels and their ef - 
cient aciion to arrest and roll back the overwhelming 
tide. One great object of this next quarterly meeting 
is to consider these things calmly, to devise, and if pos- 
sible secure the adoption of measures that may, with 
God's blessing, accomplish this glorious result. The 
highly encouraging intelligence from Maine in the 
North east, and from Obio and Jowa, in the West and 
north-west portions of the Union, incites to energetic 
action the people of the Empire State. Could the city 
of New York be made to take as high a stand and exe't 
as great an infiuence in favor of morals and religion, *s 
in commercial matters—could temperance gaiv the as- 
cendancy in this great commercial metropolis, it would 
soon trium;h in the Union and over the world. | 
The former meetings of this Society have beon ex- 
ceedingly interesting and important. The present pro- 
mises to be equally so ; stronger motives to action Bever 
existed than are now urged upon the people, and we 
trust the true friends of temperance will rally again 
with equal enthusiasm as at former meetings of this 
society. 








New Mourning Store, 
No. 661 Broanway 


BARTHOLOMEW & WEED 
COMPLETE assortment of Goons adapted to 
Family Mourning, constantly on hand. Also, every 
style of Mournin Gioaks. Dresses, Mantillrs, Bon- 
nets, &c., &c., made to order at very short notice. 
_P.S.—No connection with any establishment in the 
city 
N. B.—Please remember the number— 

551 Broapway, NEARLY opposite NiBLo’s 
145-13t BARTHOLEMEW & WE!) 


“The Psalmista ;” 


Tur Latest Boox or Cruren Mrsic, any the onle 
New Book or Tur Srason 
T™ book of Church Music by Tuomas Hasrines and 
Witrram B. Brapsury is meeting a hearty wel- 
come from leaders of choirs and teachers of Music wif 
over the country. We have not room for ali the favora 
ble notices we haye received of the book, but subjoin 
the following from the Tompkins County Musica! A ssoci- 
ation :— 
“Resolved, That in the new books published » 
Messrs. Hastings and Bradbury, we find more wems of 
Masic than are usva'ly found in works of a like cherac 
ter, and we especially recommend ‘ THe Psavmisra’ a+ 
one of the best books for choir practice and church 
worship ever issued.” 
We have also the highest recommendations of “ THe 
Psamrsta”’ from Reuben Seavey, of Hallowell, Me.: 
H. N. Hall, of Paris; J. W. P. Burnham, of Bangcr: 
Brett, of Waterville; Church Fish, of South 
Hope, and Mr. G. H. Carpenter, of Meine, and from 
many others. Teachers who want a new book and o) & 
of the right kind to make their Schools interesting and 
useful will not fail to examine * THe Psaumrsra.”” 
Published by MAKK H. NEWMAN & CO., 
199 Broadway, New Yor!:, 
— of Hastings and Bradbury’s Musical Books 
45 3t 








The Guileless Israelite: 

SERMON on occasion of the death of Mr. Josern 
. Brewster. With an Appendix. Hy Rev. Asa v. 
— D.D_ Price 16 cents, 
‘or six postage stamps a copy will be sent by mail, 
pre-paid. Just published by ' 
ANSON PD. F. RANDOLPH, 

669 Broapway, 


218 FourTn-stREET, CORNER @F Macnovaar, on 
Wasnineron Square, 
Messrs. CLARK & FANNING, Prrncrpars, 
ILL open its ninth School year on Monpay, the 
loth of September, when the enlargement of the 
school building will be complete. It is hoped that ihe 
opening of this Institution a few das later than usual, 
will be more than compensated to its pupils by the in- 
creased advantages they will derive from the addition 
of a set of NEW Rooms for the use of the school, nud a 
corresponding addition of instruction in ai] the depart- 
ments of study. 
it has ever been the aim of the Principals of this In- 
stitution to carry school education to the highest novsi- 
ble degree of perfection ; they accordingly selected this 
location, unsurpassed for its beauty an: healthfulness, 
and having purchased the lot, built thereon the main 
part of the present edifice, with rooms specia'ly fitved 
for instruction ; and with the new appiTion, ample in 
size aad number for two hundred pupiis, devoting three 
entire stories of the building to the use of the Seboo! 
Being corner honse, the evtrance to the dwelling part 
occupied by one of the Principals, is No 218 Fourih- 
street, and that of the School No. 158 Macdouga!-st. 
Circulars for particular information may be obiained 
at the Bookstores, Nos. 199, 200, nd 255 Broadway, 
also No. 145 Nassau-street, No 49 6th Avonue ; at the 
Drug Store, Union Place Hotel, corner of Fourteenth - 
street and Broadway, and at the lpstitution ; the fol- 
lowing patrons of which are regarded as appropriate 
REFERENCES# 
Rev. John Lillie, Rev. J. M. Macdonald, 
Rev. Sam'l Seabury, D.D., Hon. Joba L. Mason 
Hon Wm F. Havemeyer, Prof. Chas. A. Lee, M.D,, 
Prof. C. R. Gilman, M.D., James B Kissam, M.1) n 
Charles Dickiuson, M.D, A. 3. Ball, M.D., 
Alex. J. Clinton. M.D., . Vanderpool, M.D., 
8. R. Kirby, M.D., 8. P. White, M D., 
John Newhouse, Esq., J. 8. Woodward, Erq., 
FE. Payson Clark, sq, William Lowerre, bsq., 
P. A. Hargous, Esq., E. K. Collins, Eeq.. 
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Collegiate Sehool, ; 


95 MERCER STREFT, 
ILL be re-opened on Monday, Sept. 8. Circulars 
can be ob Toed at the b V3 of Robert Carter 
& Brothers, 289 Broadway. 
This School will be removed in November next to the 
building now erecting in West Fourteenth st., No. 71. 
The course of instruction heretofore for so many years 








will be —, tl tended either 
for College or commercial life, can obtain the requisite 
preparation. 

145 4t WILLIAM FORREST, Principal. 
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1. Thomas Moore. — Chambers’ Papers for the 


People. 
2. Essays and Marginalia: by Hartley Coleridge. — 
Examiner. 

3 A New Patent for Grinding Wheat.-—Spectator. 
4. Mark’s Jewish Sermons.—Spectator. 
Thomas Carlyle.—Critic. 
The late D. M. Moir —Blackwood’s Magazine. 
Maurice Tiernay, Chap. XL—XLII.—Dublin 
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Lamartine on the French Restoration.— Exam. 
. Heavy Damages against a Railway.—Exam. 
10. Anarchists of Italy.—Spectator. 

With Poetry and Short Articles. 
Published — at Six Dollars a Year by 
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L, & CO., Boston. 
Andsold by & Davenport, 
146-1t Tribune Buildings, N. Y. 
Board. 


A FURNISHED room, in a fine house in Brooklyn, 

‘& would be let with board to a gentleman and wife 

without ebildren Location one of the finest in the city, 

convenient to either Fulton or South Ferri 

— moderate. Address, “ Mortimer,” -. thie of- 
143-is 





MF TO PERSONS OUT OF EMPLOYMENT. LOH 


AMERICAN GIFT BOOKS FOR 1852. 
dergymen, ‘Sabbath-schoo!s, 
ToC mn an, Pestahastors, Teachers of & 


ng BOOK ES- 
EARS’ AMERICAN PiCTO i, 
LTABLISHMENT removed to 181 Witulam-street 
(near Spruce), New York. 
BOOK AGENTS dona al 
subscriber publishes a e num! most val- 
PR eemag = co pow weed pan ene 
ligious influence, that while good men may safely engage 
in their eireulation, th t & public 
receive 8 fair for their labor. ‘ 
To young men of enterprise and tact, this business 
offers au opportunity for profitable employ ment seidom 
tobe met with. There isnot atown in the Union where 
right honest and well. person can fail selling 
from 50 to 200 volumes, according to the population. 
Juer Pusttsuep, 
“PICTORIAL DESCRIPTION OF CHINA AND 
INDIA,” 600 pp , and 
“THRILLING INCIVENTS OF THE WARS OF 
THE UNITED STATES,” 600 pp. keiail price, 
$2 50 per vol. 


Our pubiicxtions are too numerous to be described in 





an advertisonent. 


Any person wishing to embark in the enterprise, 


will risk little by eending to the Publisher $25, for 
which he will receive sample copies of the various works 


Providence that one daughter—both living in Ohio— rected, aff 


ceive promptly by mail a Circuisr cont full ad 
ticulars, with ‘‘ Directions to persons to St 
” together with the terms on which they will be 
hy 3 the subscriber, post-paid. 
ROBERT SEARS, Pubusher, 
181 William-street, New York 
throughout the 
ote = —N ing this advertisemeat 


or abridgem: ot (in- 


‘one of our $2 50 or $3 works 
sending one or more papers, 


tie “ Stans’ Fanacx Vertes, New York City.” 


receive a copy of 
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Chitors Gable, 


ExeMents or GroLoGy INTENDED FOR THE USE 
or Srupents, By Samuel St. John, Profes- 
sor of Chemisty and Geology in Western Re- 
serve College. New York: George P. Putnam. 

Many a time have we been called up to recite 

by Prof. St. Johm, then a tutor in Yale College. 
He will please take his turn now, and in the pre- 
sence of “ the Fourth Estate’—the chair edito- 
rial—make his best obeisance. We have noth- 
ing to retaliate upon him, for most gentle and 
kind of tutors was he, while yethe was thorough 
and precise in recitations. And even were we 
so disposed, we could find nothing to criticise 
in a volume that is evidently the result of 
much patient thought and experience in teaching, 
and that presents in clear and concise terms, and 
with peculiar felicity of illustration, the elements 
of the science of which it treats. The defini- 
tions of the volume are precise, and its method 
and generalizations are judicious. [t is well 
adapted as a text-book for beginners. 

_ We would barely suggest to the respected pub- 
lisher—than whom no one is more conversant 
‘with the niceties of book-making—that both the 
text and the illustrations are worthy of a better 
mechanical execution than they have received at 
the hands of printer or engraver. 


Vorages to Various Parts or THE Wor tp, 
Made between the Years 1799 and 1844. By 
pete eee we coneated from his manu- 
D. Appleton & Co. "1851.7 N™ YOPK: 

This book is quite a novelty—almost a non- 

descript in literary catalogues. It is neither a 
volume of exploration and discovery, nor a book 
of travels and description, nor a treatise on nau- 
tical science. It is simply a volume of personal 
experiences at sea—the stories of an intelligent 
captain about what he has seen and done ina 
long seafaring life. Much valuable information 
may be gleaned from it, and an insight gained 
into the trials and responsibilities of a captain— 
sometimes too little regarded by owners and pas- 
sengers. The narrative is spiced occasionally 
with the incidents of war. It will be a pleasant 
memorial of the captain to his friends and to the 
numerous passengers who have enjoyed his con- 
voy to different parts of the world. 


PLYMOUTH AND THE Pitcrims: or Incidents of 
Adventure in the History of the First Settlers 
By J = Banvard. Boston: Gould & Lin- 
coln. 1851. 
A very sprightly and entertaining volume of 
Pilgrim history—the first we believe of a series 
in course of preparation by the same author. It 
is pleasing to observe that he writes as a histori- 
an, and not as a sectarian ora partizan. While 
the simplicity of the narrative will give it a charm 
to youthful minds, this detracts nothing from its 
value to any who desire a pleasant resumé of 
Pilgrim incidents. We hope it will have a wide 
circulation, and will be made accessible tu the 
young through Sabbath-school and district-school 
libraries. ‘The glory of children are their 
fathers.” 
The volume has several neat illustrations. 





Erisoprs or Insect Lire. By Acheta Domestica. 


M. E. 8. Second Series. New York: J. S. 
Redfield, Clinton Hall. 1851. 
This beautiful volume exhibits the natural 


history, the poetry, and the philosophy of cater- 


pillars, beetles, moths, ants and bees; for insect | should come to our house and seize me, and drag 
life has its poetry and its moral, and illustrates | me away where perhaps you would never see me 
in countless forms the wisdoin and benevolence again, and make me work for nothing for an- 
of the Creator. The anonymous author of this} other man, who might whip me, or sell me, or do 
series is gifted with a rare faculty of observation anything with me that hechose. But they had no 
in the world of entomology, and he presents the | more right to take that man than they had to take 
iruits of his researches with a genial humor that | me, 
renders them attractive to the most listless and people, and pray to God for them. There is a 
wnobservant mind. His science is graced with| wicked law that allows masters to come and 
the refinements of lighter literature, and sprightly | -aich slaves. We hope by praying and talking 
anecdote and satire interblend with the classi- against this law to get rid of it by and by ; but I 
fication of species, and their natural history. We | wish my children to learn to hate all such wicked 
do not profess a special affection toward any of laws, and to pity the poor and the oppressed. I 
the species herein described, but as they appear | p 
on these illustrated pages one loses all prejudice, | to another, and that you will never love money 
and regards them in every stage of transformation | 59 as to do wrong for the sake of getting it. 


with wonder and delight. We are even ready to Always pity those who suffer wrong, and try to 
pardon the undue familiarity of the bee that left | ,, 


and ran away with the twine. You felt very 
badly, but you could not help yourself, for he 
was larger and stronger than you. He did a 
wrong to you; he took what did not belong to 
him; and if some older pewton had been near 
you might have called to him to make the thief 
give back your twine, 
When Brayton first brought out his beautiful 
little rabbits to show to the boys, and they were 
playing so prettily on the lawn before the house, 
you recollect that on a sudden the dog sprang 
upon one of them, and before you could get it 
out of his mouth, strangled it so that it died. 
Oh, how badly you did feel! You pitied the 
poor little rabbit, and you felt that the dog ought 
to be punished and sent away. But if the rabbit 
had killed the canary, or done some other mis- 
chief, you would not have felt so sorry for him; 
you would have thought that the dog served him 
right. It was because the rabbit was a poor, 
helpless, innocent little thing, that it distressed 
you so to see it torn to pieces by the dog. You 
have sometimes seen men taken to the Tombs 
for stealing or fighting in the streets, or doing 
something else that was wrong; but though you 
felt sorry for them, you knew that they deserved 
it, for they ought to have behaved better. But 
how sadly you would feel if you should see a 
man who had not done anything wrong, seized 
by force and shut up in jail. Yet this is some- 
times done ; it is very often done in some other 
countries, where wicked men have all the power, 
and [ am sorry to say it is sometimes done in 
this country too. Many years ago ships used 
to go to Africa where black people live, and be- 
cause the people were poor and weak, and could 
not defend themselves, they used to drag them 
on board the ships and bring them to this coun- 
try and sell them for slaves. 

You know that when I want any work done, 
[ hire somebody to do it, and pay for it. This is 
right. Every man ought to be paid for his work, 
so that he can have money to buy food and 
clothing for himself and his family. If I could 
make a man work for me for nothing, and give 
him poor clothes to wear and bad bread to eat, it 
would cost very little to have work done; but 
though I should save money I should do him 
a very great wrong ; I should cheat him out of 
money that he had a right to for his labor. Now 
it is just to make money that men have slaves. 
They make these poor creatures work without 
any pay, and sometimes whip them to make 
them work harder. This is very wicked and 
very cruel. Sometimes a slave runs away, and 
he has just as much right to run away from his 
master as the rabbit had to run away irom the 
dog. But the master is very apt to come after 
him, and if he can catch him, to carry him back 
into slavery. 

A colored tnan who ran away from his master 
was living in Poughkeepsie, 2 little above Wil- 
low Dell, on the railroad. He was a very nice 
man, aud bad a wife who Joved him as much as 
your mother loves me. He had a little shop, 
where he worked for himself, and earned money 
enough to live comfortably in his own house. 
But his master found out where he was, and got 
some men to go and seize him, and drag him by 
force to the cars, and bring him to this city, 
where he was Jocked up in jail, and after a few 
days he was sent back to the South as a slave. 
I need not tell you how cruel and wicked this 
was. How would you feel if a band of men 


I hope you will pity such poor and helpless 


ope, my dear boy, that you will never do wrong 


comparative terms: but the very poorest person 
in our midst owns something, and has the liberty 
of directing his faculties in any way he may 
choose to better his condition. But is he not 
poor indeed, the poorest of all creatures, who 
has not this liberty ; who, so far from owning a 
single thing he can call his own, does not even 
own himself ¢ Such is the poor slave ; and can he 
be said to preach the “Gospel,” or “ good news” 
to man, who, if he cannot preach directly ¢o the 
slave, does not lift up his voice for him, and 
against that inhuman system which reduces man 
“made a little lower than the angels” to a level 
with the brute * 

Third. Our Savior came to ‘‘heal the broken- 
hearted.” The term “broken-hearted,” means in 
the original, ‘‘those that are bruised in their 
hearts.” Now to effect this, the cause of the 
bruising must first be removed. And what, 
let me ask, has produced so many millions of 
broken hearts as InrempERANcE* What imagi- 
nation can conceive, what arithmetic number the 
“broken-hearted”? widows and orphans it has 
made? What fortunes it has ruined! What 
hopes crushed! What millions sent to a drunk- 
ard’s grave! Is he then a faithful preacher of the 
“Gospel” who, with this sin raging around him, 
seldom alludes to it; who does not hold up to his 
fellow men the crime of manufacturing and sell- 
ing intoxicating drinks? For he knows that 
“ broken hearts” are made just in proportion as 
that cruel trade flourishes. 

Fourth. The Savior came to “ preach deliv- 
erance to the captives.” The original of “deliv- 
erance” is aphesis (ages) “a letting go ;” and of 
“captives” aichmalotot, (acxpaturo), which means 
“those taken by the spear;” that is, prisoners 
taken in war and reduced to slavery. This we 
know was the origin of slavery, and is at this 
day the first step in the process of the horrid 
slave trade. And as it began in war, so it is 
continued by war—by brute force—as the armed 
sentinels that patrol the streets of our southern 
cities by night fully prove. And how long would 
the slaves remain such did they not know that 
an attempt to escape would be followed by pug- 
suit with blood-houncs and muskets¢ We see 
therefore, as plain as language can make it, that 
another great object of Christ’s mission was to 
preach emancipation to the slaves ; and preach- 
ing “Axotition” is therefore preaching the 
“Gospel.” Can he, then, be any true minister 
of the blessed “Gospel,” who never preaches this 
“good news”? for the oppressed to the conscience 
of the guilty oppressor? Asa nation we have 
many sins to answer for, but the great, the giant 
crime of this Jand is Stavery. It stands out 
above the rest as Satan did among his compeers, 


“In shape and gesture proudly eminent,” 


for it could not exist a day without violating all 
the heavenly teachings of the Savicr; without 
trampling most of the ten commandments under 
foot. Is that, then, in any true and honest sense, 
“preaching the Gospel,” which never rebu‘es 
this great crime¢ And can he be called a irue 
minister of the Gospel of “good will toward 
men,” who, with this giant crime staring him 
full in the face, lets Sunday after Sunday, and 
year after year pass by, without “lifting up his 
voice as a trumpet, and showing this people 
their transgressions and their sins?’ No—of 
whatever else he may be the minister, /e is not a 
minister of the ‘‘Gospel” who never applies the 
principles of the Gospel to this overshadowing 
national sin. 

What think you, reader, would be the effect if 
every preacher throughout the land, come life or 
come death, should, on the very next Lord’s day, 
begin to utter the threatenings and warnings of 
the Word of God against the oppressors in our 
country and call upon them, as did Moses upon 
the great slaveholder Pharaoh, ‘to let the op- 
pressed go free 7” How many times, think you, 
would he have thus to preach before every 
chain skould fall from the limbs of every slave, 
and they should walk forth in the conscious dig- 
nity of freemen* Would not such preaching 
make this very year prove to be “ the acceptable 
year of the Lord,” which our Savior came to 
“ proclaim ;’— the year which He refers to, as 
found in the 25th chapter of Leviticus, when 





elieve them, and pray to God to help them ; for 


his sting in the palm of our hand, simply because | Goq says in the Bible that he will “judge,” or 
we attempted to brush him away for disturbing protect “ the oppressed,” and he commands wick- 
our cogitations by his hum. This volume is| eq men to “break every yoke,” and “ let the op- 
highly creditable te American taste in every pressed go free.” 


department of book-making ;—it is impossible to 
give an idea of the perfection of workmanship 
and the admirable keeping of parts that it exhib- 
its. In order to appreciate this, one must see the 
volume, and having seen it, he will at once trans- 
fer it to his own table, for the instruction and 
amusement of old and young. 


Incipents rv THE Lire or A Pastor. By Wil- 
liam Wisner, D.D. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner. 1861. 

These sketches of pastoral intercourse are from 
the pen of one who sustained that office for more 
than thirty years, who labored in many scenes of 
thrilling interest, and who was ever remarkable 
for his tact in the management of ‘ soul cases.’ 
in preparing the volume, the author evidently had 
his eye upon the elucidation of the cardinal doc- 
trines of the Gospel, in contrast with systems of 
error, and upon the practical development of the 
principles of the Gospel in the life. An unusual 
interest attaches to the discussions from the cir- 
cumstances that they are in the narrative form, 
and are connected with the religious history of 
persons known to the writer. The narratives are 
brief, and are written with great simplicity of 
style. The strong common sense of the writer, 





Your AFFECTIONATE FATHER. 





For the independent. 


‘PREACHING THE GOSPEL.” WHAT 
Is IT? 


Before we can answer this question intelli- 
gently, we must ascertain the meaning of the 
word “Gospel.” The original Greek word, which 
our word “Gospel” represents, is evangelion, 
(svayyedvov) compounded of two words, eu (¢) 
“well,” and angelion (ayycdov) “ news,” or “ mes- 
sage.” The Greek word therefore means “ good 
news,” “joyful tidings.” Such is also the mean- 
ing of our word “Gospel,” for it is, with a slight 
alteration, the pure Saxon “ good-spel,” or “ good 
message.” We thus see how happily the Greek 
word is rendered by our word “Gospel,” both 
meaning the same thing, “good news.” To 
“preach the Gospel,” therefore, is to proclaim 
and enforce such truths and principles as will be 
“good news” to man; such as will make him 
wiser, better, happier, for the life that now is and 
that which is to come. 

Now I apprehend that many intelligent Chris- 
tians have a wrong or a very vague notion of the 





and his clear and discriminating views of Christian Rphrase ‘preaching the Gospel.” I judge so from 


doctrine, are apparent on every page. The work 
will be valuable for suggestion in the study, and 
for iastruction in the family. 





Czerney’s MerHop ror THE P1aNo-Forte. Bos- 
ton: Oliver Ditson, 116 Washington-street, 
New York: J. E. Gould & Co. 

Czerney’s Method stands preéminent among 
manuals of Piano-forte instruction. It elaborates 
each point by thorough discussion and ample il- 
lustration. While itdoes not profess to dispense 
with a teacher, it simplifies instruction and aids 
the pupil essentially in private practice. We 
should think that in its present reduced form it 
would be generally favored by musical profes- 
sors, 





Lessons or Lirz ann Deatx; A Memoridlof Se- 
rah Ball, who diedin hereighteenth year. By 
Elizabeth Ritchie. Philadelphia: Presbyteri- 
an Board of Publication. New York: R. Car- 
ter and Brothers. 

In this instructive narrative of one who came 
eatly to Christ, are conveyed several useful les- 

Sons touching the great doctrines of the Gospel. 





A Lams rrom THe Frocx. By8.H. Tyng, D.D. 
New York: R. Carter & Brothers. 1851. 


This is an affectionate tribute from a pastor to 
the memory of a child remarkable for conscien- 
tiousness, prayerfuiness, gentleness, and love,— 
in short for every child-like trait of the Christian 
character. To short-sighted mortals, it would 
seem that he was too early taken from a world 
that he was preparing to bless by a holy life. 
The narrative is beautifully written, but there is 


rather an ostentatious parading of “ St. George’s 
church,” 


LETTERS TO MY BOY, —No. 7. 


My Dzar Boy :—In one of my letters I said 
something about the rights of others, and tried to 
explain to you what these rights are, and to 
teach you to respect them in your own conduct. 
In this letter I shall try to give you some idea of 
the wrongs of others, so that you may learn to 





their conversation and their writings, and, in the 
case of ministers, from their pulpit discourses. 
Some seem to think that it is preaching the 
“‘apostolical succession,” or the “three orders 
of the clergy,” or the “‘ five points of Calvin,” or 
that “immersion” is the only “valid baptism.” 
Others seem to think that it is preaching such 
vague generalities about religion as really hit 
nobody because they were not intended to hit 
anybody, and send home the dreamy congrega- 
tion in as easy and unconcerned a state as they 
came. 

But, I would ask, does “ preaching the “ Gos- 
pel” consist in such things? In discussing the- 
ological dogmas, or in arguing upon 

** Fate, free-will, foreknowledge absolute ?” 
Certainly not, in my humble judgment. Am I 
right or wrong * “To the Law and to the Testi- 
mony.” What is the nature of the Savior’s mis- 
sion? Let the song of the angels that announced 
his coming, answer :—“Glory to God in the 
highest; and on earth peace, good-will toward 
men.” Let the Savior himself answer :—“ The 
Spirit of the Lord is upon me, because he hath 
anointed me to Preacn THE Gospst to the poor ; 
he hath sent me to heal the broken hearted, to 
preach deliverance to the captives, and recover- 
ing of sight to the blind, to set at liberty them 
that are bruised, to preach the acceptable year of 
the Lord.” (Luke xiv. 18.) Yes; this is what 


Gospel ; and it is worthy of remark that his very 
first discourse was an “abolition” sermon ; and 


cies of crime that afflicts and degrades man. 
on earth,”—peace between nations as well as be- 


War no more. 





— | voice trumpet ” 
came up and asked you to let him see your twine, pet Sot Me, So: 


and when you refused he pushed you and snatch- 
the 


ed it out of your hand, tore 


the blessed Savior understood by preaching the 


that if the spirit of the angels’ song were carried 
out, it would effect the “abolition ” of every spe- 


For, first, our Savior came to promote “ peace 


tween individuals. He came to “abolish” all 
those horrid practices by which nations for cen- 
turies had been devouring one another. He is 
emphatically called the Prince of “ Peace,” and 
it is predicted that when his reign shall univer- 
sally prevail, implements of murder shall be beat- 
en into implements of peace, and men shall learn 
Is he then a consistent Christian 
who does not at all times and in all places exert 
his influence against War, and against all its 
hateful accompaniments; or who does anything 
to honor military men—men who are human 
butchers by profession? Andis he a true preach- 
er of the Gospel who, in times when his country! ‘1 wish that every country ehurch in the land 
you ‘went © fy lene ne Panes into a wicked wus, dose not 
‘ “ n “ 
your kite, a big Wein yor upon “the watch-tower,” and lift up his 


Liberty should be proclaimed “ throughout ait 


Upon the Christians of this land, then, and more 
especially upon those who claim to be “ minis- 
ters of the Gospel,” rests the awful responsibility 
of the continuance of this giant sin, and at the 
bar of God they must answer for it. 

ADELPHos. 
Philadelphia, August i5, 1851. 
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“THE GREEK SLAVE.” 


BY MARY IRVING. 








Passionless, pure, and perfected 
In patient pride of wo! 

The giddy gazers mock the form 
Grief-frozen into snow! 


Hush! yet speak on—she will not heed ! 
Past human sympathy, 

The tyrant’s tiger will hath brimmed 
Her cup of destiny ! 


Transfixed, transfigured by the bolt— 
A virgin Niobé ! 

Her breaking heart lights purely up 
The pale transparency. 


Is there no eye to pity thee ? 
No strong right arm to save ? 
Not even for thy innocence 
The cloister of the grave? 


Say not, “‘ there is no soul !’—The form 
Hath fallen, as fell the robes 

That wrapped it—and I gaze alone 
Upon the heart’s long throbs— 


Still—and so slow !—They melt—they die! 
The marble stands again 

Passionless as at first it stood— 
Past human hope or pain! 


Past human wo! but oh, just Heaven! 
My country! canst thou look 

Upon the type of wo that wrings 
Hearts human yet, and brook 


The curdling throe of consciousness, 
That owns thy emblemed work 

Of world-wide shame and scorning, in 
The victim of the Turk ? 


Calm in the “ Crystal Hall ’* it stands 
To crown a nation’s fame ; 

‘Tis well the world should read the type 
That tells a nation’s shame. 


Messenger to her mother-land— 
Gem for her gorgeous nave— 

What hath the home of Slavery 
More fitting than a Slave ? 





*You are aware that it is the chief ornament of th 
American exhibition in the “‘ Palace of Industry.” , 


A New England Parsonage. 


In a letter from Massachusetts, Rev. T. L. Cuy- 
ler gives the following sketch of a parsonage and 
church :— 

“ While stopping at B—— I enjoyed 
visit to one o Pine tasteful pomenagen mde 


in—a place to write calm and thoughtful discours- 
es, undisturbed by the buzzing re fly—a place 
as ‘Mercy’ says in Bunyan’s allegory ‘to brink 
and to break at heart, and to melt in one’s spirit.’ 
This Sweet spot, sacred to theol and qui- 
etudes, is but the of: 0. hnniant athens In 
just such Som 72 few miles distant from 

years 


busy hours each day, from that Line ai 





the land, unto ari the inhabitants thereof %”’|. 


year. Price $5 year, in advance. 
commenced January 


‘sit down under the shadow with great delight, 
and find the fruit sweet to his taste.’ Over the 
walk was reared an arbor which reminded me of 
the one under which the rested when he 
had clambered up the Hill Difficulty ; and it was 
overhung with a vine whose ‘ tender grapes gave 
forth a goodly smell.’ Hard by the parsonage 
was the village church, and how white it was! 
How green was the church-yard turf! How 
hospitable Jooked the long array of sheds for 
meeting-going horses! How .nicely swept and 
garnished was the cool interior of that church! 
And what a fitting place to worship the God of 
order and of love it was! Peace be within thee, 
sweet lowly sanctuary—and may the well-guard- 
ed flock who are led through these green pas- 
tures, and who feed by these waters of quietness, 
ther once more about their beloved shepherd 
eside that river that floweth out of the throne of 
God and of the Lamb! As 1 looked around at 
the air of primeval innocence that overspread 
everything, [ could almost fancy that this church 
was filled every Sabbath by some such people as 
those whom Henry Clay once met among the 
hills of Berkshire, and commended them for their 
good morals and industry. ‘ Yes, Mr. Clay,’ re- 
plied one of the simple mountain patriarchs, ‘ we 
are a hard-working people; we dig and plow all 
the day, and when night comes we are (00 trred to 
sin.’ 

Winter Wueat in Maine —Accounts trom 

ali parts of the State where this wheat was sown 
to any considerable extent last fall, represent the 
= as succeeding beyond expectation. This is 
really good news for Maine. It proves that this 
is the kind of wheat growing adapted to this cli- 
mate and soil, and encourages the hope that one 
day Maine will raise her own bread. It was 
very difficult, last fall, to obtain seed wheat in 
any considerable quantity. 
An organization of a fire department that at- 
taches to every engine house a hall for convivial 
purposes, to be opened every evening and through 
the Sabbath, a hall where ardent spirits are com- 
mon stock for common and constant use, wil! 
kindle more and worse fires than it extinguishes. 
—Puritan Recorder. 


‘The Uustrated Domestic Bible, 

By Rev. Ingram Coppin, M.A 
HIS BEAUTIFUL FAMILY BIBLE is now pub- 
lished in one volume complefe, in various styles of 
binding. The distinguishing features of this Bible are: 
1. Seven Hundred Wood Engravings, 
Many Thousand Marginal References, 
. Three Finely Executed Steel Maps, 

Numerous Improved Keadings, 

. A Corrected Chronclogical Urder, 

. The Poetical Pooks in the Metrical Form, 

- Questions at the ead of each Chapter for Family 
Examination. 
8. Reflections, drawn from the subjects of the Chap- 
ter, and giving, in « condensed form, its spiritual import 
9. An Exposition of each Chapter, containing the es- 
sence of the best commentators, with much original mat- 
ter by the Editor. 
10. Dates affixed to the Chapters for each Morning 
and Evening’s Keading, comprising the whole Bible in a 
ear. Price, in very neat Arabesque binding, $7.50; in 
urkey morocco, extra gilt, $10.50. 

NOTICCS OF THE PRESS. 

A beautiful edition of the Scriptures, which will serve 
the purposes of refurence, criticism, commentary and il- 
lustration. We hope the Domestic Bible will be gene- 
rally introduced into American families. — The Independ- 

t. 
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It strikes us as better fitted to its sphere than any 
other similar work —— New York Recorder. 


amount of needful information, judicious comment and 
help, than any one we know of equal size.—New York 
Evangelist. 
it is a work which, forthe beauty of its execution, and 
the condensed variety of its contents, cannot fail to re- 
commend itself to the attention of American families.— 
New York Tribune. 
We cheerfully commend it as one of the most com- 
‘plete and convenient, as weil as one of the cheapest 
family Bibles thet as appeared.—Phlladelphia Chr 
tian Observer. 
The edition before us possesses peculiar merits. We 
doubt not it will obtain, as it deserves, an extensive cir- 
culation.— Philadelphia Christian Chronicle 
We hope this attempt to make the Scriptures a delight, 
will be suitably encouraged by the religious public at 
least.— Christian Advocate, Richmond, Virginia 
The many interesting features which are for the first 
time united in this volume, will commend it to all. No 
matter how many Bibles there may be in the family, 
they will find thie edition of great use and interest, 
while the low price at which it is offered places it within 
the reach of every one 
Agents wanted, to whom liberal terms will be allowed. 
Specimen numbers of this Bible will be sent gratis, on 
application to the Publisher, post-paid 

ie To Cireraymen.—A copy of this Bible will be 
given to ail Clergymen who will order four copies, and 
send the money for the same. 

S. HUESTON, Publisher, 

No. 139 Nassau-street, New York 
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125-tmeow 
American Journal of Science and Arts, 
DITED by Profs. B. Sirimian, B. Situman, Jr, 
and James D. Dana, aided in the departments of 
Physics and Chemistry, by Dr. Wotcorr (s1BBs. 

his Journal, now in its thirty-third year, is devoted 
to the interests of science in its different departments, 


and embraces the results of original researches at home, 
besides abstracts of foreign papers, and full announce 


ments of new discoveries 
Published at New Haven, Conn., every two months, 
in numbers of 152 pages each, —s two volumes a 
“he second series 
, 1846 
Address the Proprietors, 
SILLIMAN & DANA, 





130-iy New Haven, Conn 
New School Books. 
'5$ There is no end to them. 40 
READERS 
HE NATIONAL SERIES OF SELECTIONS 


for Reading, in five numbers, adapted to the stand- 
ing of the Pupil. By tichard G. Parker, author of 
Aids to English Composition, School Philosophy, &c. 
Teachers who wish to examine a set of Readers which 
bear the impress of a practicai teacher, are invited to 
examine Parker’s series. Just published by 
A 5S. BARNES & CO., 

: 51 John-street, New York 
A. S. B. & CO. are the publishers of Parker’s School 
Series in Natural Philosophy. 143-eow4t 


In Press, 


A Memorial of the Kev. Wm. J. Armstrong, D.D., 

LAE Secretary of the American Board of Foreign 
Missions—containing Keminiscences of his Lite, 

and a Selection from his Sermons. By Kev. H. 

Read. 1 vol., 12mo. 

HINTS TO EMPLOYERS; or, A Plea for Appren- 
tices and Clerks. By Rev. Joseph P. ‘Thompson, 

0. Orders respectfully solicited 
3 Just published :— 


EXPOSITION OF THE APOCALYPSE—in a series 
of discourses. By Rev. Thomas Wickes, pastor of 
the First Presbyterian Church, Marietta, Ohio. 

THE CHRISTIAN RETROSPECT AND REGIES- 

ER—a summary of the Scientific, Moral and Re- 
ligious Progress of the first half of the 19th century. 
By Robert Baird, D.D 

FIRST THINGS—a series of !ectures on the great 
Facts and Moral Lessons first revealed to Mankind. 
By Gardiner Spring, D.D., 2 vols.,12mo. Second 
Edition. 

The Tenth Thousand of— 


A — SKETCHES—By ichabod 8. Spencer, 


CRUDEN’S COMPLETE CONCORDANCE of the 


Holy Scriptures. New aud improved edition. 
M. W. DODD, 
144-3 Brick Church Chapel. 


Robert Carter & Brothers 
HAVE IN PRESS, 

PD ee sy a ON CHRISTIAN LOVE. By jo- 

nathan Edwards. Never before published. 

Lectures on THE Evipences oF Curis7ianity, de- 
livered before the University of Virginia, by Drs. 
Breckenridge, Rice, Alexander, McGill, Plumer, 
and many others. evo. : 

Oxive Leaves—s beautiful juvenile clume.~ Bp Mire: 
Sigourney. illustrated. I6mo. 

Jamiz Gorpon ; on, Toe Orrpan. 

Biossoms oF CHinpHoop. By the author of “The 
Broken Bud.” 

Lire or A VaGRant. Written by himself. (Neariy 
ready.) 

Tue Rainzow in THE Nortn—a short account of the 
first establishment of Christianity in Rupert’s Land. 
16mo, illustrared. (Nearly ready.) 

JUST PUBLISHED, 

Tre Lire anp Tres or Jown Catvin. 
Henry, D.D. Vol. Il. 
in 2 vols., $3. 

Livine on Deap? A series of home truths. By Rev. 
J.G. Ryle. 16mo. 75 cents. 

Minister at Dulton, Scotland. By Rev. J. Baillie. 
12mo. 8 cents. 

A Lams From THE FLock. By Dr. Tyng. 25 cents. 


tical. With critical 
8ro. $1 50 


I udges. 
* JI]. Samuel, Saul and David. 
IV. Solomon and the Kings 


Tue Rovat PReacer. 
Rev. 


This edition of the Bible appears to combine a greater4 





By Paul 
$1 50. The work complete | ¥. furnish our own publications, and those of all the 


Memorr oF Rev. W. H. Hewrrson, late Free Church 


A Commentary on Leviticus—Expository and Prac- 
notes. By Key. A. A. Bonar. 


Cutter’s 


ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY, AND HYGIENE. 
REVISED EDITION, 1849. 
LYTHOUGH the works prepared by Dr. Currer, 
had met with very general approbation, yet those 
interested have determined to make the series as perfect 
as possible. To accomplish this the author was engaged 
more than a year in thoroughly revising every part. In 
this task he was aided by several friends and practical 
instructors. After the work was thus thoroughly re- 
modeled, the pubiishers caused an edition of several 
hundred copies to be printed. 

The recitation room is the test place of a text-book. 
In ordey to submit the Revised Edition to this ordeal, 
twenty ef the best schools in the country were gratui- 
teusly supplied with copies for classes. This was done 
with the understanding that both insiructors and pupils 
should criticise the work, in the most searching manner, 
upon all points; arrangement, matter, language, illus- 
trations, &e. 

The wees are the names of several of the gentle- 
men who formed classes and reviewed the work in the re- 
citation room: Rev. Edward Hitchcock, D.D., President 
of Amherst College, Mass ; N. Tillinghast, Esq., Prin- 
cipal of the Massachusetts State Normal School, at 
Bridgewater ; Rev. A. Farwell, Principal of the Abbott 
Female Seminary, Andover, Mass. ; Rev. R. S. Rust, 
Principal of NH. Conference Seminary, Northfield, N. 

, and Commissioner for Common Schools for N. H. ; 

David Worcester, Esq, Principal of High School, 
Bangor, Me ; J. S. Spaulding, Lsq., Principal of Ba- 
kerstield Academy, Vt.; lsaae T. Goodnow, Ksq., As- 
sociate Principal of Conference Seminary, Greenwich, 
R. I; Nathan Britton, Esq., Principal of Union 
School, Adrian, Mich.; Leander Wetherell, Esq., As- 
sociate Principal of Collegiate Institute, Rochester, N. 
Y.; L. W. Clark, Esq., Principal of Academy, East 
Bloomfield, N. Y ; J.G. K. Truair, Esq., Principal of 
Collegiate Institute, Brockport, N. Y.; Rev. i? R. 
Irish, Principal of DeRuyter Institute, N. Y.; C. R. 
Coburn, Esq., Principal of Owego Academy, and Pres. 
N.Y State Veachers’ Association ; 2. D. Mussey, M.D., 
formerly Prof. of Anatomy and Surgery, Dartmouth 
College, N. H., now Prof. of Surgery in the Ohio Med- 
ical College ; Joseph Ray, M.D., Prof. of Natural Sci- 
ences and Mathematics, Woodward College, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; F. Merritt, M D., Prof. of Anatomy and Bot- 
any, ae College, Columbus, Ohio ; |. E. 
M. Girr, A.M.,M.D, Prof. of Anatomy, Physiology 
aud Chemistry, St. Mary University, Ill. 
With the advantage of the free and valuable criti- 
cisms and suggestions made by these able and practical 
instructors, the author. with the aid of two assistants, 
yho were practical teachers, finally prepared the copy, 
and the works were stereotyped. They are now present- 
ed to the public as possessing INTRINSIC MERIT superior 
to any works ever prepared for schools, upon the sub- 
jects of 


Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene. 


Indeed they are the only works that embrace the three 

departments. The series is as follows: 

ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY, AND HYGIENE, for 
Colleges, Academies, High Schools and Families, 
458 pages, 150 illustrative Engravings. 

FIRST BOOK ON ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY, 
AND HYGIENE, for Grammar and District 
Schools, 180 pages, 83 illustrative Engravings. 

LARGE OUTLINE ANATOMICAL PLATES (10 
in a set), beautifully Colored and Mounted, for Col- 
leges, Academies, and High Schools. 

DISTRICT SCHOOL OUTLINE ANATOMICAL 
PLATES (8 in a set), beautifully Colored and 
Mounted, for Grammar and District Schools 

These works embrace :— 

1. The Anatomy, or a description of the Bones, Mus- 
cles, Digestive Organs, Lungs, Heart, Blood Ves- 

sels, Organs of Speech, Brain, Nerves, Skin, Eye, 

Ear, &e. 

2. They give the PiysioLocy, or describe the use of the 

several parts. 

3. They state the Hrcrenr, or give piain directions for 

the prevention of disease and the preservation of 

health 

4. They contain fuli directions for the treatment of ac- 

cidental diseases ; as Burns, Colds, Poisoning, &c., 

the regovery of persons, apparently drowned, the 

stoppage of Bleeding Vessels, the treatment of 

Wounds, &c. ‘ 

5. They contain directions to guide Nurses, Watchers 
Aud other attendants on sick persons, in their efforts 
to mitigate aud remove discase. 

These two features mentioned last make these works 
valuable for families as well as schools. 
By the aid of the Anatomical Plates, Anatomy, Phy- 
siology and Hygiene can be taught as casily as Geogra- 
phy, and be made more interesting and instructive to 
the pupil 
Another important feature of these works is, that 
ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY, AND HYGIENE, 
are treated in distinct chapters, thus giving the teacher 
and the pupil freedom to omit any portion. Thus the 
pupil can easily discriminate and remember the topic 
under investigation 
Another equally important feature is that the proper 
technical name of each organ is retained; but the 
names are divided into syliables, and in every case the 
accented one is marked: as @-soph'a-gus (guilet). in 
this way all possible objections to technical terms are 
obviated. 

These works are now used in the New York State 

Normal School, Ct.; the three State Normal Schools, 

Mass. ; the Public Schools of Boston, Providence, R.1, 

Bangor, Me.; New York city, Utica, Syracuse, Oswe- 

ge, Rochester, Buffalo, N. Y.; Washington, D. C.; 

Reading, Lancaster, Harrrisburg, Pittsburgh, Pa. ; 

Detroit, Mich. ; Cleveland, Columbus, Zanesville, Ma- 

rietta, Cincinnati, Ohio. Of one hundred and twenty 

Colleges, Seminaries and Academica that report the 

study of Physiology to the Regents of the University of 

New York, one hundred and thirteen of them used this 

series of books [see Kegent’s Report, 1851). 

The Colleges, Academies, Seminaries, High Schools 

and Common Schools of other States, use this series of 

works as generaily as those of the State of New York 

For sale by the Publishers, 

B. RB. MUSSEY & CU, Boston, 
CLARK, AUSTIN & CO., New York, 

And by Booksellers generally. 

P.S. The Ourtine Anatomical PLates have been 

introduced into more than one thousand College:, Aca- 

demies and Schools. They can be obtained of the Au- 

thor, Carvin Cutter, M.D., at Warren, Mass., at a 

cheaper rate than any others before the public. 141-6t 


The American Educational Series. 
PuBLisHED BY Mark H. Newman & Co 
199 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 

And recommended by many of the most distinguished 
educators throughout the United States. 
= works are purely American in their character, 

and are well adapted to the constantly improving 
state of education throughout the country; and are in 
more general use, as text books, than any other one series 
of works of the same kind. 
{J School Committees and ‘Teachers are invited to 
examine them 


SANDERS’ SERIES OF READING BOOKS. 
Sanders’ Primary School Primer, paper cover, 6 cts 
Sanders’ Primary School Primer, boards, 8 cents 
Sanders’ Pictorial Primer, 12 cent: 

Sanders’ Spelling Book, 12 vents. 

Sanders’ School Reader, First Book, 12 cents. 

Sanders’ School Reader, Second Book, 25 cents 

Sanders’ School Reader, Third Book, 37 cents. 

Sanders’ School Reader, Fourth Book, 62 cents 

Sanders’ School Reader, Fifth Book, 75 cents 
THOMSON’S SERIES OF ARITHMETICS 

‘Thomson’s Table Book, 6 cents. 

Thomson’s Mental Arithmetic, 15 cents. 

Thomson’s Slate and Black Board Exercises, 20 cts. 

‘Thom:on’s Practical Arithmetic, 37 cents. 

‘Thomson’s Higher Arithmetic, 75 cents. 

Thomson’s Elements of Algebra, 75 cents. 

Thomson’s Elements of Geometry, 75 cents. 

Thomson’s Trigonometry and Mensuration, $1. 

Thomson’s Practical Surveying (in press), $1 25. 

WILLSON’S HISTORICAL SERIES. 

Willson’s Juvenile American History, 31 cents 

Willson’s History of the United States, 62 cents. 

Willson’s American History, School Edition, $1 25. 

Willson’s American History, Library Edition, $2. 

Willson’s Chart of American History, $6. 

SCIENTIFIC AND MISCELLANEOUS TEXT BOOKS. 

Barrington’s Physical Geography, $1. 

Smith's Natural Philosophy, 75 cents. 

Gray’s Elements of Chemistry, 75 cents 

Hitcheock’s Elementary Geology, $1 25 

M‘Gregor’s Book-keeping, 75 cents. 

M‘Elligott’s Young Analyzer, 31 cents 

M‘Elligott’s Analytical Manual, 75 cents 

Butler’s Analogy, with Barnes’ Essay, 62 cents 

Butler’s Analogy, with Questions, 62 cents 

Spencer’s English Grammar, 38 cents 

oodbury’s New German Grammar, $1 50. 
Fasquelle’s New French Grammar, $1 50. 
Kuhner’s Ei tary Greek G > B1 25. 
HASTINGS’ AND BRADBURY’S MUSIC BOOKS. 

Bradbury’s Musical Gems, 37 cents. 

Bradbury’s Young Choir, 25 cents. 

Bradbury’s School Singer, 37 cents. 

Bradbury’s Young Melodist, 25 cents. 

Bradbury's Flora’s Festival, 25 cents. 

Bradbury’s AJpine Glee Singer, $1. 

The Psalmodist, by Hastings and a “ede 75 cents. 

0. 
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The Choralist, by d lo. 75 cents. 
~ The Mendelssok lection, do. do. 75 cents. 
The Pealmista, by do. do. 75 cents. 


@y M: H. N. & Co., publish aleo the following 
RELIGIOUS WORKS. 

Eitto’s Biblical Cyclopedia, 2 vols., $6. ° 

Jahn’s Biblical Archmology, 1 vol., $2 50. 

Bush’s Notes on Genesis, 2 vols., $1 75. 

Bush’s Notes on Exodus, 2 rols., $1 50. 

Bush’s Notes on Leviticus, 1 vol., 75 cents 

Cudworth’s a wed tole er a. 
pbell’s Four Gospe! 9 le P 

The Church Psalmist, various sizes and styles of bind- 


Teacher Wanted. 

Fer SALE OR TO LET—A Building admirably 

adapted for a Boy’s Boarpine Scuoo.. It is situ- 
ated in Dalton, Berkshire county, Mass., within half a 
mile of the Western Kailroad Depot, making it easy ot 
access to all parts of the country. The school is needed, 
and the community are anxious for it. ‘The subscriber 
will sell the place or rent it, with furniture, on reason- 
able terms, or hire a Teacher. A rare opportunity is 
afforded to any gentleman wishing to locate himself as 
Teacher. Apply to CHESTER MITCHELL, 
or Rey. O. M. Sears. 134-tf 





William James Hamersley, 
HartTrorp, Conn., 
UBLISHES the fellowing VALUABLE BOOK 8 
SCHOOL AND COLLEGE SERIES 
W oopeRIp@r anp WILLaRD’s Universal. Gro@rarny, 
accompanied by an Atlas, Physical and Political. 
This is the only Geography suitable for High Schools. 
It is adopted in many of the principal seminaries in the 
Union. The work has been translated in the German 
language, and is used as a text-book in some of the first 
schools in Germany. 


Witiarp’s Ancient GroGRaPHY AND ATLAS. 

This work has been recently carefully revised by the 
author, with the assistance of Mr. Walter, Professor of 
Geography in the Koyal Schools of Berliu, Prussia. 


W oopsRinge’s Mopern Scuoor GroGrapry, accom- 
panied by an Atlas, Physical and Politica. 

_ The attention of school committees and others is par- 

ticularly invited to this work. Wherever introd: ced, it 

has given great satisfaction. It is confidently claimed 
to be the best School Geography before the public. It 

is recommended in the highest terms by Rev. T 

Gallaudet, Rt. Rev. Thomas C. Brownell, Prof. Good 

rich, of Yale College, Key. Dr. Bushnell, William A 

Alcott, Esq. ; Bishop Potter, of tennsylvania; tev. 

Simeon North, President of Hamilton College; Emer- 

son Davis, Esq., of Mass.; and by numerous practical 

teachers and other friends of education. 

Fiint’s Surveyine—new and revised edition. 

Roseins’ Ovtiines or History—new editien. 
larged and improved. 

Tue Crass Book or Naturr—containing Lessons on 
the !/niverse, the three kingdoms of Nature, and 
the form and structure of the Human Body. With 
Questions, and numerous engravings. Highly re- 
commended and extensively used. 

Tne Practicat Spe.iine-Boox—by ‘T. H. Gallaudet 
and H. Hooker on a new plan. 

The attention of teachers is respectfully invited to an 
examination of the peculiar features of this work. 
First Lessons on Natural Puitosopny. Parts 1 
and2. By Mary A. Swifr. 

_ These books for clearness of explanation and iliustra- 

tion are unequaled by any other work on the subject, 

for young children. They are used in every State in 
the Union. 


En- 


YoutH’s Book on THE Minp—embracing the outlines 
of the Intellect, the Sensibilities, and the Will; in 
troductory to the study of Mental Philosophy. by 
Cyril Pearl. With Questions, by Rev. J. N. Mur- 
doch. 

Although but recently published, this work has been 
received with great favor, and is regarded as superior as 
an elewentary book to the treatises either of Abercrom- 
bie or Watts 

GREEK SERIES 

Some of the higher works in the following series are 

used in the principal colleges of the Union 

SopHocies’ GREEK GRAMMAR. 

“ *  VeERgBs. / 
Lessons 
Exercise 
First Boox 1n Greer 
FeLton’s Greex READER. 
Crustn’s Homeric Lexicon. 
W. J. H. also publishes :— 
Tue Boox or NaturE—by John Mason Good, LL.D., 
5. Also, 

Tue Cotumpian DrawinG-Boox—embracing @ pro 
gressive series of studies, adopted from the first mas- 

ters, by C. Kuchel. With Instructions, by Gervase 

Wheeler--the Drawings by D’Avignon, Kuchel, 

and others. 


‘ 


“ 


Whisrre To 4 Brivr, by Mrs. L. H. Sigourney—price 
in scarlet cloth, gilt edges, 63c. : elegant white wa- 
tered silk, gilt edges, $1.25. Perzons in any part 
of the country wisuing single copies can be furnish- 
ed by mail, postage prepaid, on remitting ihe price 
tothe publisher. Sums of less thaa one dollar can 
be remitted in postage stamps. 
WJ. H. publishes the following “ illustrated Series,” 
suitable ior school libraries and tamily reading: 


Book or var Army, with numerous engravings 
€s os é 


Navy, “ os 
. se CoLonigs, ; = 
INDIANS, i” 
. or ANECDOTES, * as 
. : Goop ExaMPLes, "7 


“ “ 


i-LusTRiovs MECHANics, 
Also the following ** Miniature Series :”” 
Girt ror Youne Men, by Rev. Joel Hawes, 
. += “«  Lapres, by Emily Vernon 
Portic Girt, by Mrs. E. Oakes Smith 
Tue Voices or Frowers, by Mrs. L H. Sigourney 


Uv 


Tue Weerine WiiLow, “ 
Tur Priwross, by Rev. C. W. Everest 
Tue HarEBeELL, * “ . 


Tue Lavirs’ Vase, by a Lady 
Recently published the 7th edition of 


Memoir or Mrs. Mary E. Van_Lennep, only daughb- 
ter of Rev. Joel Hawes, D.D., by her Mother- 
with a portrait. 

In press—will be ready in September— 


Tur Srring or Diamonps. gathered from many Mines, 
bya Gem Fancier. Being choice selections from 
Awerican, English, German, French, Spanish, and 
Italian Poets. 

143-Steow WM. JAS. HAMERSLEY 


New and Valuable Text Books. 


W°5 have recently published :—- 

Barrington’s Physical Geography. $1 
MeGregor’s Practical Bookkeeping. 75 cts 
Spencer’s English Grammar. 37% cts 
Agriculture for Schools. $1. 

oodbury’s German Grammar. $1 50 
Smith’s Natural eg 2 75 cts. 
MARK H. NEWMAN & CO, 
140-eow3t 199 Broadway, New York 


THE NEW SINGING BOOK! 


ANTICA LAUDIS, OR THE AMERICAN BOOK 
OF CHURCH MUSIC. By Lowett Mason and 
Grorge James WEBB. 

Comprising the richest variety of Psalm and Hymn 
Tunes of all meters, with Anthems, Sentences, Chants 
and other Set Pieces, adapted to all the ordinary uses 
of Psalmody, and with pieces especially fitted to such 
occasions as Thanksgivings, Ordinations, Dedications, 
Funerals, Missionary occasions, Weddings, Sacred Con- 
certs, &e. 

The Musical public have almost unanimously pro- 
nounced this the richest, most attractive work which 
has ever emanated from these popular authors. Being 
larger than previous similar works, (containing nearly 
400 pages) it is very comprehensive, embracing in addi- 
tion to the standard old tunes, an immense amount of 
truly beautiful new music, from the greatest ancient and 
modern composers. The Elements of Vocal Music are 
unusually full and plete ; and emb about 200 
Practical Exercises for Choirs and Singing-schools. 

Cantica Lavpts is recommended in written testimo- 
nials of the following, among other eminent musicians 
as greatly an’ ing in the richness and beauty of its 
contents all other similar works of which they have any 











= Institutes, &c., New York; George F. Hayter, 


tion recommend it in the warmest terms. - 
The publishers respectfully invite a careful examina- 
tion and trial of this work by Teachers of Singing-schools, 
Choirs, &c.; their experience during the short time 
since its issue, convincing them that a knowledge of its 
contents is sufficient to secure for it approval and adop- 


tion. Published by MASON & LAW, 
Opposite the Astor House, New York. 
For sale by booksellers generally. 142.8 





Bunyan’s Practical Works. 
UR VOLUMES of 420 each have been is- 
cee Werks, etjen's Devotional Werke, Buayan’s 
Invitin, or! janyen’s oti 8, 
Se Works. Bach volume is complete in jteelf 
d sold separately. For 
ana 3 TL. COLBY, 122 Nassan-st., N. Y. 








ings, for the use of Presbyterian and C 
cburches. | 


Booksellers and Stationers, 
199 Broadway, New York. 


The Ulustrated Testament. 
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thor of “* Footprints of the Creator, % ion. 1 be done te secure the con- 
Sreay Aznows. By Rev. J. L. Cayle” “wt | ant rending Spike Wind of God, 's by the 
Ce an. aah. 2 wilety ERE alee 

ue ti F Ma. * bts . | in aay fe The New 
Lays or tue Kimx axp Covenant. By Mrs. Men-| ment in its cheep octavo form, was ae Bie see 
16mo. $1 75. cal, but descriptive, ilustrative, ete, as indicated ‘by 
Tue AutHority or Gop—the true barrier the title The embellishments (about one bun- 
and Aggression. By J. H, Merle dred in number) are and executed in the best 
i ae aare Cis fr. ai of ed Fae LS ae 
‘Salonen. "Ta - ‘The Mlustrated Testament will be imued in monthly 
spumbers of thirty-six each num an ex- 

RESERY CARESS © OnE, oss ‘of the pages, , pects Fy 
Broadway mencing with September, 1851 eat Sa be crngioeed ie 

The Complete Works of Andrew Faller, twelve numbers, making s volume of 432 pages. 





The best School Histories. 
po ey 1 the United States ah cts 
Ww ’s History of the , 7 
Willson’s — History. $1 50 


Willson’s Historical Chart. $10. 
Published by MARK H NEWMAN ACO., 
140-eow3t 199 Broadway, New York. 





“Musical Conventions and Teachers’ Classes, 


Ar Somervittr, N. J., 


arene omnes Sept. Ist, and continuing two or three 
ys, 


Ar Burrazo, N. Y., 











Mrs. Starr Hoyt’s Boarding-School for Boys, 
Art Dansvry, Conn. 
IHE Winter Term of this School will commence on 
the first Tuesday in November, and continue twenty- 
two weeks. Competent teachers are provided in every 
department, and boys are thorougly instructed in those 
fundamenta! principles necessary to a successful prosecu- 
tion of preparatory collegiate studies, or preparation for 
business. The location is pleasant and desirable ; ac- 
cess easy and cheap, via Danbury and Norwalk Rail- 
road, intersecting the New York and New Haven R. R. 
at Norwalk. Terms, $150 per annum. 

Circulars and farther particulars may be obtained by 
addressing Mrs. Srarx_ Hoyt, Danbury, Conn., or by 
application to Lewis Conny, 122 Nassau-street, Wm. 
A. Crocker, 53 John-street, and at the American and 
Foreign ible Kooms, 350 Broome-street 143-6t 





Seminary for Young Ladies, 
No. 97 Kast Broapway, New York 
NHE Principal of this Seminary, Jor. Bracken, 
A.M., recently of the Theological Seminary at An- 
dover, Mase., has devoted many years to his own edu- 
cation, and has had much experience, in New York and 
New England, in the instruction of youth. Definite re- 
gard will be paid te the health, the manners, morals, 
government and instruction of those placed under his 
care. An extended course of studies and a thorough 
system of instruction will be pursued. The advantages 
at this Institution for pursuing the useful and orna- 
mental branches of a finished education are designed to 
equal in value those in our best Female Seminaries. 
Especial inducements offered to those who, by a thor- 
ough course of study and mental discipline, are prepar- 
ing to teach. A few young Ladies will be received into 
the family of the Principal as Boarding Pupils. For 
further information, apply to the Principal at the Semi- 
nary 148-3t. 


Orange Female Reminary. 
REV. F. A. ADAMS, A. M., PRINCIPAL. 


HE FALL TERM in this Institution will com- 

mence on Wednesday the 17th of September. The 
course of instructiun embraces all the studies, lemen- 
tary, Scientific and Literary, which are appropriate to 
a Young Ladies’ School of the highest class. Circulars 
containing full information will be sent to those who 
may apply for them. 

A few pupils will be received into the family of the 
Principal. The number of boarders is limited to twenty. 
REFERENCES: 

Joseph Henry, LUL.D., Washington, D. C.; Hon. 
Theodore Frelinghuysen, LL.D., New Brunswick, N. 
J. ; Kev. Mark Hopkins, D.D., Williamstown, Mass. ; 
Rev. John Stone, L.D., Gurdon Buck, M.D.,M.O.H 
Haisted, Rev. Henry K. Smith, Kev. George Prentiss, 
John Owen, D.D., New York. 141-6t* 


Academy for Young Ladies, 
BROOKLYN HIGHTS, LONG ISLAND. 
PROFESSOR ALONZO GRAY, A.M., PRINCIPAL. 

HE subscriber will open an Academy in the city of 
Brooklyn, on Monday the 8th day of September 
next, fer the education of Young Ladies. He has made 
arrangements for a thorough course of instruction in the 
different branches of Science and Literature, the Modern 
Languages, Drawing, Painting and Music, &c. A lim- 
ited number of pupils will be received into his family at 
$275 per annum. ‘This will include board, furnished 
rooms, fuel, lights and tuition in all the English 
branches. Applications may be made to the Principal, 
Montague Place, two doors from Henry-street. Circu- 
lars giving more specific information will be furnished to 
those who may apply for them 








ALONZO GRAY. 
137 13t 


Brooklyn Hights, July, 1851. 
J. Wyman’s 
ICAL AND EnGrisu ScuHooL, 
No. 46 EAST SIXTRENTH-STREET, 
ORNER OF IRVING PLACE.—Fall Term com- 
mences Monday, September 8. 143-tf 


Cras 


Novellettes of the Musicians, 
By Mrs. E. F. ELLET, author of “ Women of the Amer- 
ican Revolution.” 

ORNISH, LAMPORT & CO., have just bli 
) ey st p hec 
the above yy valuable and iaresting 
work by Mrs. Ellet, so justly celebrated as an authoress 
Containing interesting incidents and sketches of the 


lives of the following ici 
{ Sreat musicians, and six rrr) 
PORTRAITS, Viz. : — 


HanpbeEL, Haypn, 
Taxtini, Mozarr, 
FrrepMann Bacu, BrxTHoven, 
SepasTian Bacn, PALESTRINA, 
Francis Liszt, TaMBURINI, 


and Bevuini, 
with the following beautiful tales: ‘The Artist’ io 
sons, Old Musician, Gluck in Paris, Mission of Genin 
Three Leaves from the Diary of a Traveler, Young Tra 
one, — Love versus Taste. itn 
rinted on fine paper, octavo size,'153 pages, stamped 
tauslin, gilt edge, price $2. Morocco, full iit. $2 o 
CORNISH, LAMPORT & CO 
dll 267 Pearl-stres: 
AMERICAN MUTUAL 
Life Insurance Company, 
ve oy, UF New Haven, Conn. 
CASH CAPITAL 100,000 DOLLARS. 
ne invested in Bonds, Morigages and Stocks 
6 remiums &t less rates than charged by other Mutua! 
or uated cs be in Cash Annually, Semi-annually 
y, a3 best "e of - 
stems > Suits the convenience of the ap- 
zoe B. Sinuiman, Presideni, 
? NJAMIN Noyes, S 
Local Office, 40 W all-street, New ¢ _—. 
= U. Wurrmore, Actuary, 
rtuiaM N. Brakeman, M.D Medicai £ r 
In attendance at the Otfice, 40 Wall-street, dnils isom 
2 to 3 o’clock. i 


PORCELAIN. 
D. G, & D. HAVILAND, 47 JoHN-srREEt 
HAVILAND & CO., Limoges, Franc: 
D G. & D. H. would respectfully inform the public 
e that they are receiving their FALL GOUDS, ang 
can now exhibit an assortment unequaled. The dec 
rated TABLE: WARE and PARLOK OKNAMENTS 
are done by the house in France, in a manner which 
cannot be excelled for beauty and durability, Purche 
ers will find here whatever they may wish for simple ys 
or for ele. ant display. : 
Dealers in crockery, merchants, and straugers, are 
particularly invited to cali GO-by 


J. F. BROWNE & CO, 
MAKERS AND IMPORTERS oF 
Grand, Semi-Grand, and Six Oetave 


125-ti 








J. F 
London and New York, established 1210 


BROWNE, 
104-ly 





Au Organ for Every Family. 

HE LARGELY INCREASING DEMAND fo: 
the celebrated AAOLIAN PIANO FORTE, manu 
factured by T. Gitpert & Co., has rendered it neces 
sary to open a second Warehouse tor the sale of thess 
instruments. The subscribers have accordingly taken 
333 Broadway, corner of Anthony-street, in addition to 
their former establishment at 447 Broadway, and now 
expose at either place a large and complete assortment 
of Gilbert’s kianos, with or without the Attachment, 
warranted of superior quality 

The peculiarities of the AZouian Pianos specially 





School for Boys, 
Ar 100 Hicks-street, Brooxtyn. 
HE Fall Term of this institution will commence on 
Monday, September Ist, and continue eleven weeks. 
8. E 3 


S. G. TAYLOR, A.M., } Teachers. 
Brooklyn, Aug. 27, 1851 143-3t* 


Professor Tappan’s School for Young Ladies, 
NO. 13 CARROLL PLACE, 
JiLL open for the ensuing year, September Sth 
Prof. ‘Tappan is spending the summer in Europe 
but will return in time to resume his duties, 140-8t 








STATEN ISLAND 
Fancy byeing Establishment, 
Orrice No. 3 Jonn-street, 

(Two doors from Broadway, New York.] 
ADIES’ and Gentlemen’s Garments dyed; Crape 
Shawls, Lace and other Curtains, &c , cleansed and 

re-finished 
148-1 


BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO 
New and Elegant Fall Dry Goods. 
HITCHCOCK & LEADBEATER, 
No. 347 BrRoapWay, CORNER OF LEONARD-STREET, 
AVE already in store a very large and splendid ae- 
rtment of 


, , ) 
New and Elegant Pall Goods, 
including a great and rich varicty of handsome styles, as 
BEAUTIFUL PRINTED CASHMERES AND DE LAINBS, 
PLAID SILKS, BROCADE, WATERED AND PLAIN DO., 
FRENCH MERINOS AND PLAIN CASHMERES 
of every desirable shade, color and quality 
PARAMATTAS, OR COBURGH CLOTHS, 
of various colors—in appearance and finish precisely like 
Merino, but of only about half the cost 
BROCHE LONG AND SQUARE SHAWLS, 
CANTON CRAPE AND THIBET DO., 
PLAID, WOOLEN OR ROBROY DO., 


VELVET AND MERINO CLOAKS AND SACKS, 
and everything else in fact necessary to perfect a lady’: 
wardrobe ; together with a large and full assortment of 


Housewife and Family Dry Goods, 

aie 

LINEN AND MUSLIN SHEETING AND SHIRTING, 

TABLE DAMASKS, DIAPERS, NAPKINS, 

LAWNS, CRASH TOWELINGS AND TOWELS, 
LACE AND MUSLIN WINDOW DRAPERIES, 
WOOLLEN BLANKETS AND MARSEILLES QUILTS, 
TOILET, TABLE AND PIANO COVERS, 
FLANNELS, CANTON FLANNELS, TICKINGS, 
ENGLISH AND GERMAN HOSIERY— 

And, in short, everything in the line of FANCY AND 
STAPLE DRY GOODS; and giving their attention 
entirely to the retail business, 

LEARN THE WANTS OF THE PUBLIC, 

And spare no. pains or expense to be able to supply them, 
while their strict adherence to their system of 
ONE PRICE WITHOUT VARIATION, 
secures to every customer, whether a child or an adult, 

Farr anp Honest Deratine. 
MOURNING AND HALF MOURNING GOODS, 
of every kind and style the market affords, always on 
hand. 
Gentlemen’s Cravats, Handkerchiefs, Gloves, Under- 
shirts, Drawers, §c., §¢., 
AT LESS THAN USUAL PRICES. 

Orders from the country or city will be promptly 
entreen sent as directed, and the GOODS ALWAYS 
WARRANTED, and money returned if they do not give 
satisfaction. 

BUNDLES SENT ANY HOUR OF THE DAY, 

To any Railroad, Sieamboat or Ferry, in the city, 
So that ladies from abroad will bave no trouble with their 
goods from the time of purehasing until they are ready 
to take their seat in the cars or boat for home. _ 

OG- H. & L. spare no pains to secure the services of 

Polite and Competent Clerks, - 
whom they require to give every attention to their cus- 
tomers, show ds freely, but never urge them to buy ; 
and NEVER ALLOW IMPOLITE OR UNGEN 
TLEMANLY CONDUCT, and would feel greatly 
obliged if their customers would report any such imme- 
diately to the Shop Walker. 142-tf 


The Epoch of Creation. 

TS Soripture Doctrine contrasted with the Geolog 
ical Theory. By Eleazer Lord, with an Introduc 
tion by Rev. Richard W. Dickinson, D.D., 1 vol. 12mo 
This work is wholly occupied with the question whe- 
ther or not the Earth was created at the same time with 
man or at an earlier period. The first three chapters 
are devoted to the Scripture testimony bearing on this 
subject. The remaining chapters show that the Geo- 
logic Theory of the earth’s antiquity is untenable—that 
the facts of ‘1 heology do net sustain it—that there are 
various and insurmountable physica! difficulties involved 
in it. &c., &e. The chapters on tht physical difficalties 
of the Geologic Theory—on Hugh Miller’s Theory con- 
cerning the proportion of Brain to the Spinal cord in 
the Animals of successive creations, and on the version 
of the Fourth Commandment--on Doct. Hitchcock’s Re- 


to interest. 


Unele Frank’s Home Stories. 

A beautiful series of Juveniles—entirely new. By F.C. 
Woodworth. Uniform style with eight tinted en- 
gravings in each volume. 

1. A Bupeet or Wittow Lanr Storrs. 
2. Tue MILLER or ove Vittace. 
3. A Prep aT ovr Neicueors. 


Going 
feeling ; Fatal Advice ; An ngrepes use of Self-exami- 


the 
Infidel Bible Class; The 
Card; A remari 


5 and Joy with- 
out Hope; The Young Lady who was sorry had 
come to the M of Inquiry; A Word in 

Abad byt Guta oy ofr 


utters volumes of &@ more 

dare cn, ets ete ug no 

Ar eo Md Y. Boangelist Ee oe 
Wisner writes with much and these inci- 

dents of 

= pl NP enisterial life will hotealtaeate interest- 
I seadeat, forts thé Pastor's study, for the theo- 

logical student, for members of the for the fam- 
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dthem to families who wish to add to the ordi- 
nary uses of the Piano Forte the pleasure and advantage 
of Sacred Music. Possessing the richness and volume of 
the Organ. and that prolongation of sound peculiar to 
wind iustruments, they have all the qualities necessary 
for an appropriate accompaniment of the voice, which 
belong to that noble instrument, without either its in 

convenient buik or its more inconvenient ex penne 

Their sweetness and delicacy of tone peculiarly fit them 
for the purposes of sacred song; and those who appre 

ciate this delightful part of househsld worship will #4 
in the Holian an admirable assistant, cheap, convenient 

apt and everready. Wherever it has been ivtroducea 
it has given unqualified satisfaction, and to none more 
than to those whose tastes and habits lead them to the 
cultivation of vocal and sacred muvic. It seldom if ever 
gets out of tune, and in no dogree injures or interferes 
with the Piano. Their succes: assures us that they 
have only io be known to becowe the favorite parior ix- 


strument WATERS & BERRY, 
122-3y 333 and 447 Broadway 
Church Bells! 
HURCH, FACTORY, AND STEAMBOA’ 
BELLS constantly on hand, and Pea!s or Chim 
of Bells (of any number)*vast to order. improve 


cast-iron Yokes, with moveable arms, are attached 
to these Bells so that they may be adjusted to ring 
easily and properly, and Springs also which prevent 
the clapper from resting on the Hell, thereby prolong 
ing the sound Hangings complete (including Yoke, 
Frame, and Wheel), furnished if desired. ‘The horn 
by which the Bell is suspended, admit of the Yoke being 
changed to a new position, and thus bringing the blow 
of the clapper in @ new piace ; which is desirable after 
some years’ usage, as it diminighes the probability 
the Bell’s breaking, occasioned by repeated blows of the 
clapper in one place 

An experience of thirty years in the business haa 
given the subscribers an opportunity of ascertaining the 
best form for Beils, the various combinations of metals 
and the degree of heat requisite for see 
est solidity, strength, aud most melocio 3, and 
has enabled them to secure for their Bells the highe 
awards at the N. Y, State Agricultural Society anv’ 
American Institute, at their Annual Fairs, for severa 
, « vr ‘Trinity Chimes of New ¥% 
goinpleted at ans Foundry Nes 0 onst Cultie 
New Orleana, La., Orwego and Rochester, N.Y , anc 
Kingston, C. W., and also the Fire Alarm Bells of New 
York, the largest ever cast in this country 
Transit Instruments, Levels, Surveyors’ Compasses, 
improved Compasses for taking horizonial and vertica: 
angles without the needle 

ANDKEW MENEELY & SON 

West ‘Troy, Albany county, N. \¥., 1851 133-ly 
Blake's Patent Fire-Proof Paint. 
HE original and only gewuine article that can be soid 
or used without infringing my patent, and which, ia 












1 lyn, Williamsburgh, Boston, 
GEORGE 


afew months after applied, turns to SLATE or STON} 
forming acomplete ENAMEL or COAT of MAIL, over 
whatever covered, bidding defiance to fire, water or 
weather. It has now been in use over seven yeare, and 
where first applied is now like a stone 

Look out for WORTHLESS COUNTERFEITS, as 
scores of unprincipled persons are grinding up stone and 
various kinds of worthless stuff, and endeavoring to sell 
it az Fire-Proof Paint. | have recently commenced three 
suits against perties infringing my rights, and am de 
termined to prosecute every one | can detect. The gen 
uine, either in dry powder or ground in oil, of differen 
colors, can at all times be had at the General Depot 
84 Peari-sTREET, New York, from the Patentee 

132-eow13t WILLIAM BLAKE 


OHIO FIRE-PROOF PAINT. 
Thee celebrated Fire and Water-Proof Paint 
has now Soon more than two years before the public, 

and been thoroughly tested, and found to be both IN 
COMBUSTIBLE and IMPERVIOUSto MOISTURE, 
forming, in a short time, a coating as hard and appa 
rently as durable as marble itself. The above articie, 
from the mines near Akron, Ohio, in its varied colors, 
can be obtained in any quantity, WARRANTED Tw PUR 
cuasers, of W. H. STARR, No. 67 Beekman-st., who 
is General Agent and Proprietor in New York ; and wil 
furnish a Pamphlet with full History, Directions, &c., to 
any one deriring to purchase the Genuine Oxio Paina 

N B.—For churches it is particularly desirebie, giv 
ing either wood or brick a stonF coating, and rendering 
the edifice FrrF-PROOF 101-Lyeow 

DIBTZ, BROTHER & CO., 
Nos. 1389 WriuiaMm anv 13 Jonn-strEETS, New York 
Manufacturers of every variety of 
£ il 
Solar and Camphene Lamps, Spirit Gas Lamps, 
CHANDELIERS, CANDELABRA, GIRANDOLES 
HALL LANTERNS AND MANTEL ORNAMENTS 

GAS FIXTURES of all kinds made to order, and 
Service Pipe put in buildings. Also, muporters of 
FRENCH MECHANICAL or CARCEL LAMPS, 
Globes, Chimneys and Wicks, of the best quality—and 
all articles in their Me of business. They are also 
manufacturing CALIFORNIA GOLD RETORTS, of 
two sizes, suitable for Miners. 

Orders by mail promptly attended to 











Important to Ladies. 
GLENFIELD STARCH. 


HE Glenfield Patent Double Refined Powder Starch 

is a most invaluable article for all laundry purposes 

For the dressing of shirts it is unsurpacsed, as it retains 

a beautiful, clear, elastic finish, even in damp or wer= 
weather. |t imparts to ladies’ muslin dresses that trans 
ney and freshneas of finish peculiar to new goods ou!y 

t requires no boiling, is perfectly free from all impurities, 

and is warranted not to adhere to the iron. Seld by ali 
Grocers and Drnggists in New York, brook 

ass., New Haven, Con- 
WALKER, Agent, 2684 Washington, 
Between Warren and Murray. 


Musical Conventions, &. 


134-13t* 





&e., during the months of Jyly, d September 
fe. z WY, August and Sep’ 


tations from authorised pérsons will be promptly T 
sponded to. Clagses and Associations desiring their ser- 
vices, should SPRY @s early as convenient. 

Address, 1 


WILLIAM B. BRADBUR) 


_ New York, June 26 134-0 





Culver’s 
ATENT HOT AIR FURNACES, VENTIL4- 
Tors and Reeisters. Also, Cast-lron Curmne?’, 
Smoxe and Water Pires; Cyiinper and Opzn Gaatt 
ITCHEN Raroes, = ke., manufactured and sold 


wi y 
136ly  CULVEK & CORY, 62 Cliff-st., N.} 
Patent Mirror Mantels. 
iber would call 


so ‘others interested, to nem and besa 
to i: 

&f MANTELS, excelling marble in lustre and nist, 

while the price is 50 moderate as to make it an object 9 


Warm Are Furnaces put up in churches and other 
Publie buildings, decline, ds, inthe most 

Prof. Emgrson’s system of ventilation, introduced 
connection with warming, evsuring at all times s wol* 
some air. 

Particular to 
craft, on Emerson’s plan, as used by some of the fines 
steamers 


and on the ocean. 
GEORGE WALKER, 50) Leonard street, 
44-tf ~ ™ Near Broadway. 
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VOLUME III. 
THE INDEPENDENT. 


orric® 24 BEEEMAN-CTREET, BETWEEN WilataM 
AND WASSAU. 
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at length breaks d 
and the reviewer | 
avow that “sin is 1 

“Where are we 1 

“Ah me! the g 
TERMS—$2 per annum to those who order the stood.” 
paper sent by mail, and $2 60 to those who receive 
the paper by carriers or post-riders at thvir door 

f charge. 

yoy who send five names with $10 will be 
entitled to a sixth copy gratis. 

Payment in all cases will be required in advance 

§g AOVERTISEMENTS —Seventy -five cents for 16 
lines for the first insertion, and fifty cents for each 
subsequent insertion. 

The Boston Orrice of The Independent is at the 
Literary Agency of G. W. Lior, No. 3 Cornhill 
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RDITORIAL ARRANGEMENTS, 


“ Perplexed in the nm 
And leave it more do 





Thus far New En 
ground. Our old m 
the Assembly of Di 
for tenet. “ That 
Neal., 80) We ne 
him, but have grow 
our countless sins 
repented of. No de 
like Gibraltar, and 
common men. But 
keeping far away frc 
stronghold, we mu: 
metaphysics and de: 
of the Spirit, which 





The editors of this journal are Lronarn Bacon, 
JoserHu P. Tuompson, and R. 8. Sroras, Jun. 
When Mr. Storrs entered the editorial corps, 
he reserved the right to withdraw from it 
whenever the paper should have become estab- 
lished. Except for the absence of Dr. Bacon, he 
would therefore have done so at the commencement 
of this year. But in consequence of that absence 
he will continue to contribute as heretofore to our 
columns ; being relieved, however, of all Editorial 
supervision and responsibility, except in the case 
of his own articles. These are designated by his 
initial, 8 

The Assistant Editor is Rev. Josuua Leavrrr. 

Rev. Grorce B. Curever, D.D., (C.) and Rev. 
Henry Warp Beecuer, (*) are enlisted as stated 
contributors to the editorial columns. 


CHRISTIAN MERCH 


Messrs. Epitors 
pendent is patroniz 
mercantile portion o 
occupy a small shar 
desirable paper for 
the evil influence th: 
under the present s} 
over those in his en 
Many years of m 
service of merchant 
sors of religion—son 
that | am prepared t 
well as observation. 
Much has been sa 
lative duties of merc 





Domestic Correspondence, 


NEW ENGLAND THEOLOGY, 


Piymoutu Rock, Aug., 1851. 
Messrs. Evrrors :—Communications from the | °USht to be the depo 
land of the Pilgrims must necessarily be “ few the latter, and vice v 
and far between.” The calm, settled, quiet con- | 0! “things present,” 
dition of our churches affords no stirring incidents | * present evils,” not | 
to interest those who are inquiring to know some | 40ing 80, is to point 
new thing. They pursue the “even tenor of there are so few yo 
their way,” heedful of the warning, “hold fast in the service of ou 
till I come,” and their charity and faith, their | intly hoping that 
patience and their works, “ are as they were from | ¢/erk may find a lodgi 
the beginning.” Their yearly increase is not | Some of our “ merch: 
great, although two well provided Congregational | 0! them as are the 
churches have been recently gethered. But the | meek and lowly Savi 
“men and the means” which go out from among | 44 Of totem 
them for good to other regions, bear some testi-} ©tcumstances, “ Li 
mony of what they are at home character should be ¢ 
Our laity (and 1 would add, our clergy, though | COMpass, @ light to t 
| speak not for them), are far from cant and big- the wayward. Hav: 
otry. They are believers in progress, always ample, he should fol 
confident that yet “more light is to break forth | ™@0 Nature is capat 
from the written word.” We know, or think we | Situations in life, be 
know, what is meant by New England Theolo- | 8€480n,” and show 
gy; and since the discussions on Prof. Park’s sudden and impulsi 
convention sermon, it would seem that some | benevolence to attrac 
great divines who thought there was no such| lions, but by the mir 
thing, must begin to perceive that there is such a | Portment, dealings w 
distinctive system of Christian faith. All our all his every-day, (no 
laity, not to say clergy, are on the side of Prof. | Conversation,” that | 
Park in this discussion. The Pilgrims and their | What he professes tc 
descendants have from the first been plain men, It is perfectly co 
biblical Christians, unskilled in metaphysics; | Character to engage 
men with whom all theories go hard. They | Y@, it is enjoined u 
“search the Scriptures,” and in general are able business,”—to make 
to give a reason for the faith and hope that is in| please, so long as h 
them. The New England divines a: read and | the exclusion of “G 
received in the Old Colony, and our churches | 42d when, too, his 1 
are acknowledged to be orthod: x in their views | €xpense of others, ¢ 
of the undone condition of +1! by sin, and the swell his own inere 
help provided for us, the wc .« of redemption and | troduction, 1 will ne 
way of pardon, and our obligation and ability to | tion of the subject i 
repent and believe th: Gospel. We have under- Various societies 
stood that old divines had argued and held that | fore, been organize 
Adam’s sin was imputed to his posterity; but| principles ;” but if | 
considered that no such sentiment has been held | cantile establishmer 
in New England since the days of President | 't has altogether esc 
Edwards. We have also understood that, as a 
consequence of this, it was held that all Adam's 
posterity were guilty of original sin; but have 
hever understood how this was precisely defined | freshing to the soul 
and cleared, or in what condition the sinner was | tian clerk, to serve i 
placed ; and although we know, from the Bible | !iness to the Lord” \ 
and by experience, that we do all sin as soon as| posts, and where, | 
we are capable of moral action, yet we cannot | freighted with mutu 
perceive what sin can be charged upon us so as | tion for each other's 
to expose us to punishment before we transgress | is there that transpi 
the Jaw in thought, word, or deed. Indeed we such a clerk, to lea 
had not supposed these doctrines were held by all religion, much le 
any as fundamental and essential. When Par- | one to embrace its p 
liament called on the Assembly of Divines to| 0! example is wort 
declare what were the fundamentals of our reli- A merchant may | 
gion, a committee of thirteen drew up the articles, 
of which these were no part. Mr. Baxter, Dr. 
Owen, Mr. Goodwin, and Mr. Nye, it is said, 
drew up the articles. There were no greater or 
better men in that assembly. 2 Neal Pur. 143. 
Dr. Johnson was an eminently orthodox man, 
and he says, “in respect to original sin, the in- 
quiry is not necessary ; for whatever is the cause 
of human corruption, men are evidently and con- 
fessedly so corrupt that all the laws of heaven 
and earth are insufficient to restrain them from 
crimes.” 2 Bos. Jolin. No. 303. The reviews 
and replies in respect to the subject matter of the 
sermon have disclosed some of the views of the 
old divines on these subjects—views which the 
reviewer seems to adopt. But we have at last 
failed to understand with any degree of precision | 4Mong whom ther 
the exact and final opinion of either. prise, respectability 
It seems the sentiment was first brought forward | the Jobbers’ clerks 
by St. Augustin, early in the fifth century. | not excepted. 
“He repeats in a hundred different ways that} Many of them 
Adam was all men and all men Adam, they and he | Selves, men of we 
forming one person, he being the entire race, his whom misfortunes 
acts being theirs, and they sinning in him.” | once more compels 
The reviewer says, “ we bow submissively to the | capacity, and subr 
thought of the most tremendous evils being in-| ‘men dressed in a 
flicted by God on his creatures as penal inflictions What influence 
for a sin committed by our natural head and rep-| acting on such pr 
resentative.” It would seem that this penal in-| persons who are 
Auction is original sin. It is a penal evil, a pun-| judge for themsel 
ishment, a curse. “Spiritual death is e punish-| religion, I want 
ment for our imputed sin:” “our native cor-|that I have heard 
ruption is part of it, this corruption is sin,| hold the “ mirror 
therefore sin is the punishment of sin.” “ Origi- | to vividly reflect | 
nal sin is a punishment for sin, and justly in-| chant, the ruinous 
flicted by God.” tem of merchandi 
The case of infants would seem to be hard ; | their employ ! 
but St. Augustin says their condemnation will There is a rece: 
be very mild; but Dr. Clift and Jameson say| Men Admonishe< 
they will be lost without any such qualification. | write one “Old 
Latin scholars are not agreed as to what John | treasure in its kin 
Calvin taught respecting them. of every youth in 
It seems to be agreed that this sin is that for| says, “Let me e: 
which we can feel no remorse, and of which we | against dishonest; 
cannot repent; so that adults as well as infants | value of characte 
seem indeed to be in an evilease. The most dis-| for strict fidelity i 
tinguished man in Massachusetts recently said to| in the business cc 
me, ‘“‘if I believed in original sin, I should go| capital without it 
crazy ; as I could not repent of it, I should con- | retically correct, 
sider my case to be hopeless; and I do not per-| Christian merch: 
ceive how any man can believe it without going | Christian princi 
crazy.” No doubt many persons think they be. | golden rule thus, 
lieve it, and do not go crazy ;—charity compels | that others shou! 
this admission. Now 1 profess to 
But here is something further: Although | es “dear as the | 
these views were contended for by a series of old 
divines polemically, ‘they often times seem to have 
forgotten their artificial theory, and in their dis- 
courses to have approached much nearer to the 
New England views; and even the reviewer, 
who seems at first to have taken the highest 
ground, at last falls into the views of Dr. Em- 
mons.” St. Augustin himself is cited and 
quoted as saying, “ Original sin is more properly a 
disease than a sin, and is not called sin as making 
us guilty ; and We should always be without sin if 
‘we were never to consent to evil.” Human nature 
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